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AMONG THE JERSEY CRABBERS. 


E MAY be slow 
down here, and may- 
be we don’t know a 
great deal, but we can 
beat ’em all on boats 
and soft crabs, sir; 
yes, sir, soft -shell 

crabs.”’ 
; Among the crab- 
“, bers of Shrewsbury 
River this modest 
but patriotic senti- 
ment is fixed and un- 
alterable. It is like 
the people themselves. . Of things beyond the line of 
bluffs, that like a frowning wall shuts out the world, 
they know but’ little, and are therefore modest ; but con- 
cerning the life along the shore, from tidewater to the 
sea, none could be more self-assertive or autocratic. 
Beyond the bluffs lies the vague, uncertain world ; along 
the shore are things which go to make up the crabber’s 
life ; they are his own; he can ‘grasp them and know 


that present facts are beyond dispute. A stranger 
might invade the crab country with tales of every land 
beneath the sun and find no objection ; but let him, 
even for a moment, touch upon boats and soft-shell 
crabs, and he would find his opinions overturned, 
trampled upon and buried by the overwhelming array 
of facts which every crabber carries around in some 
hidden recess in his mind. It is probable that the loca- 
tion of the crab country determines, in a great measure, 
the character of the people. With New York forty 
miles to the northeast, and Long Branch five miles to 
the southwest, it does not seem strange that the crab- 
bers should have a modest opinion of their own social 
standing ; while the fixed intensity with which they 
adhere to the Shrewsbury River, and to their calling, 
precludes the necessity of saying that they are, by na- 
ture dogmatic to a remarkable degree. 

The crab country is not difficult of access when once 
its location is definitely fixed ; but if the visitor attempt 
to find it without a clear idea of routesand distances he 
might spend the best part of his summer vacation in 
wandering aimlessly over the sands of New Jersey. 
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York is by rail to Red Bank, and ultimately by 
stage or other uncertain conveyance to Fair Haven. 
A .pleasanter ride from New York is by steamboat 
to any point on the Shrewsbury River. 

The summer visitor was beginning to emerge 
from his winter chrysalis—the perfume of the spring 
was mingling with the warm breath of coming 
summer—when the artist and the writer, leaving 
thoughts of the world and the humdrum of every- 
day life in the little station at Red Bank, swung 
out into the winding country road that leads to 
Fair Haven and the sea beyond. Over 
on a hill to the right, a summer hotel 
flashed back from its bare white ex- 
panse and its un- 
protected windows 
a blinding, unre- 
lenting glare. It is 
so wideiy at vari- 
ance and out of 
harmony with the 
green fields, the -= 
trees and the pur- 
ple hills, that the —==— 
visitor instinctively 
wonders, without 
the trouble of a sec- 
ond thought, why 
summer hotels could 
not be built less like 
great white paper- 
boxes and more like 
human habitations, 

There are cottages with climbing vines; there are 
apple orchards in full bloom along the highway; and as 
we stroll under the trees and trample the delicate flow- 
ers under foot, in the indolent effort to find a short path 
to the next turn in the road, we come upon a little cot- 
tage, half hidden among trees and vines. An aged 
man, almost as weather-beaten in appearance as his 
unpretentious dwelling, sits on the doorstep absorbed 
in the apparently hopeless task of fashioning a dip-net 
out of an old barrel hoop and a ball of twine. 

‘*Crabs ?”’ he says slowly, with the rising inflection, 
as he evidently makes a desperate effort to collect his 
erratic mental forces to answer a casual question. 
“Crabs? Ye-es; crabs. Oh, you want soft crabs, eh? 
Ohoo!”’ And he fixed his shrinking eyes upon the rusty 
barrel hoop in utter silence. 

‘* Well, where will we find the shipping point in the 
crab country ?” 

““Oh, yes,’’ he exclaimed with startling suddenness, 
as an idea seemed to strike him. ‘‘ How many crabs 
would you want? I might be able to get ’em for you 
by sundown if I can get this ’ere net made. Eh? Oh, 
you want to see the crab country? Well, you jest go 
on down to Fair Haven village and find Frank Little. 
He’s been to New York with loads of crabs. Mebbe 
you ’ve met him there ?”’ 

A shower of apple-blossoms fell upon the old man’s 
head, and leaving him with his seemingly endless task 
we sauntered up a long slope and passed through Fair 
Haven before we had thought that we were nearing its 
suburbs. It wasan easy matter to find ‘‘ Frank’? Little. 
The village postmaster, who acted as general directory 
for Fair Haven and the surrounding country, thought 
it likely that the entire Little family might be found on 
the beach below the old wharf. The road to the beach 
is lined with trees that toss their branches over the 

















THE STOCKADE. 


doorways of pretty little houses, encircled in by flower- 
ing gardens and rustic fences. Near the river the road 
takes a violent dip downward, and the stroller continues 
his way out to the bluff above the hotel. The broad 
river, hemmed in by far-away lines of dusky hills, 
shines in the sun as still and calm as an inland sea; 
sails that look like specks of gray against the sky hover 
on the horizon ; black dots of boats, with flashing oars, 
creep across the bright expanse like sea-birds trying to 
spread their wings ; the water sleeps beneath the moss- 
grown wharf and murmurs at the rude awakening 
against the shore ; fishermen, with their nets and bas- 
kets, idling in the shade of overhanging trees; peace, 
plenty and content in every face—in everything. In 
such a place, in such an air, one might dream away his 
life and take no heed of time. 

On the smooth bottom of an upturned boat on the 
beach we find two men lazily playing at cards. One of 
them, a young man in a blue shirt, canvas trowsers and 
wide-brimmed straw hat, is ‘‘ Frank’? Little, the auto- 
crat of all the crabbers. His position comes to him 
through his family, the founder of which was the origi- 
nal Shrewsbury crabber. The game is “‘ pinochle,”’ 
and as we watch it the autocrat’s opponent, who in 
addition to his dress of blue and white, wears a red 
handkerchief about his neck, confesses himself beaten 
by nine hundred points, and rises, indolently drawling : 

‘** Can such things be, 
And overcome us like a summer’s cloud ?”” 

It is not known that Shakspeare made any definite 
connection between the tragedy of Macbeth and the 
game of pinochle ; but any combination is possible with 
the genuine crabber. Mr. Little shows the chief char- 
acteristic of his family by presenting to us the freedom 
of the bay. 

In the spring the crab makes the cardinal mistake of 
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his life. Were it not for a seemingly insane desire to 
leave the mud in the bed of the river and to enjoy him- 
self among his friends in the shallows, he might live to 
a good old age, secure from the follies of youth or the 
dip-net of the crabber. Like the human family, how- 


ever, he finds that his overtaxed system needs relaxa- 
tion in the summer resorts ; and like his human friends, 
he is pretty sure to be sorry that he did not stay at home 
during the whole season. Late in April the crab throws 
prudence to the winds and swims out to shallow water, 
where the sun may shine down upon his delicately- 
In a week he is exposed for sale in the city 


tinted shell. 

markets. 
Leaving my friend, the artist, in the contemplation of 

the lights and shadows beneath the old wharf, I went 


worth ; and now the best man gits the crabs. You see, 
there ’s no law for crabs as there is for oysters, and we 
have to git up pretty early in the morning to git the 
bulge on one another.”’ 

“The good old days is all gone,” says ‘‘Charley”’ 
Hendrickson, an old-time crabber, as he ranges along- 
side in his boat. ‘‘ Why,a few years ago, a crabber got 
up at seven or eight o’clock in the mornin’, caught his 
crabs as they was a-runnin’, an’ knocked off work in 
the afternoon. Now he gits up at two or three o’clock 
in the mornin’, works like a pack-mule, ketches every 
kind of acrab that comes along, and don’t make no 
more money than he did then. No, sir; this new- 
fangled way ain’t no improvement to an old man like 
me, as can’t work twenty-seven hours a day.”’ 


ALONG THE SHORE. 


away with the autocrat and became a crabber for a day. 
The crabber’s boat is a light open skiff, sixteen feet 
long and perhaps four feet wide amidships. It is fitted 
with four small water-tight compartments, which may 
be opened or closed by means of loosely-fitting covers. 
These compartments are called “‘ wells,’? and are used 
as game-bags for the convenience of captured crabs. 
They fill with water through auger holes in the bottom 
of the boat. 

‘Tt used to be,”’ said the autocrat as he ran the boat 
out into the river—‘‘it used to be that I had all the 
water below the wharf, and ‘Charley’ Hendrickson all 
the water above; but the fellers down Oceanic way 
began to work our grounds, and though we fought ’em 
off time and time again, it got monotonous like, and we 
just sailed in and worked their grounds for all they was 


In spite of all his regrets for the rosy past, ‘‘ Charley’’ 
is the jolliest character on the river, and is as much of 
an expert in the crab industry as the autocrat himself. 
Our boat floats down with the tide, the autocrat stand- 
ing in the bow. In his hands is a dip-net, fastened tc 
the end of a long pole, which serves the double purpose 
of propelling the boat and of reaching after crabs. The 
crabber stands like a statue, silent and still, with the 
long pole thrust out over the water. The river shines 
like a mirror upturned to the sun, and the pebbles and 
the shells on the bottom are as plainly to be seen as the 
pebbles and the shells on shore. But for the roving 
eyes of the crabber the bay seems asleep in the drowsy 
air. The boat trembles and rocks slightly, as the crab- 
ber’s position is transformed into that of intense atten- 
tion. Slowly the long pole moves out over the water 
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until the hanging net disturbs the surface. Suddenly 
the crabber throws it from him with a splash, and 
as it rises to the boat, dripping with water and stray 
strings of sea-grass, a crab is struggling in the meshes 
of the net. 

‘“*Hal a ‘comer!’ exclaims the crabber. ‘‘ He’s 
a beauty, too.”’ 

A ‘‘comer,’’ I am told, is a hard-shell crab that will 
be ready to shed his shell in a short time, probably in 
three days. After this preliminary state of develop- 
ment he becomes a ‘‘ shedder,’? showing unmistakable 
signs that he will craw] out of his shell in a day or two. 
When the ‘‘ comers ”’ and the ‘“‘ shedders ’’ are captured 
they are transferred from the ‘‘ wells’ in the crabber’s 
boat to a ‘‘ car,’”’ a sort of crabber’s ‘‘ Black Maria,”’ or 
prison-van, and towed to the stockade, a big prison-pen 
made of stakes driven into the bed of the river a short 
distance from shore. In the stockade the crabs are 
under the care of a crabber, who makes daily inspec- 
tions of the prisoners. After remaining in the pen a 
short time the ‘‘shedder’’ becomes a ‘‘ buster.”? In 
this stage of development he breaks open his shell at 
the point where the upper and under shells meet. He 
feels that he is getting too big for his old clothes, and 
that he ought to have a new spring outfit of the latest 
marine design. The sentinel at the stockade immedi- 
ately seizes the ambitious crab in a dip-net and trans- 
fers him to a ‘‘car”’ for safe-keeping. 

In two or three hours the “‘ buster ’’ forsakes his old 
shell and ventures out into the world alone and becomes 
a soft crab. The change is so delightful and of such 
importance that the happy crab expands to twice his 
old size, and no doubt feels greatly surprised, as he 
looks at the discarded shell, that he ever lived in the 
old place with any degree of content. It would not be 
difficult to imagine that, as he gazes in amazement at 
the discarded shell and then at his own plump propor- 
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tions, he involuntarily exclaims, ‘‘ Well, did I ever live 
in that insignificant place ?”’ 

Whatever may be the soft crab’s contempt for his 
old home, or whatever his ambition to make the best 
of his-new state in life, he does not leave the immediate 
neighborhood of the old shell until he feels convinced 
that he can defend himself against attacks from hard 
crabs that have cannibalistic instincts. It is in this 
soft, fat condition that the crab is best fitted for the 
table, and it is in. this stage in life that he is packed in 
flat, wooden boxes and shipped to the New York mar- 
kets. 

In a state of freedom, as soon as the crab emerges 
from his shell, he at once begins to harden. In a few 
hours, often with the ebb of a single tide, he becomes a 
**buckler,”? and is well on the way toward the hard 
state. A slight pressure on the back of a ‘‘ buckler’’ will 
cause his shell to snap back and forth like a piece of tin. 
In a single day a soft crab stretches out into a ‘* buck- 
ler ;”’ his fat goes into growth, and he becomes little 
better than shell and water. In two or three weeks he 
is ready to shed his shell again and to take another 
ambitious rise in life. 

The autocrat’s boat and a prison-van towing along 
behind were filled with ‘‘ comers,”’ ‘‘shedders’’ and a 
few ‘‘ busters,’’ as we rowed slowly back to the stockade. 
On the way we found ‘‘ Charley ’? Hendrickson and old 
‘* Uncle Billy ’? Chadwick drawing a seine along shore. 
The seine was about fifty feet in length, and was worked 
without a windlass. ‘‘ Uncle Billy’’ held the shore 
end while ‘Charley ’’ waded into the shallow water in a 
wide semi-circle, the seine-sinkers dragging smoothly 
on the bottom and the corks bobbing up and down in a 
graceful curve. When ‘‘ Charley ” and ‘“‘ Uncle Billy ” 
got abreast of each other, a few feet from shore, they 
gripped the seine handles tightly and made a rush for 
the smooth shingle. The seine came out half filled with 

struggling crabs. 
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A TOILER OF THE SEA. 
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‘* Not much of a haul this time,” 
said ‘“‘Uncle Billy,” a look of un- 
speakable disgust chasing away his 
usually placid smile; ‘‘ that durned 
seine turned over on us. Now, look 
a-there !”? he growled, kicking at a 
fish that bore a strong resemblance 
to a particularly vicious-looking 
cat-fish, ‘‘ef there ain’t a ‘Sally 
Growler’ a-eatin’ up what little 
haul we did make. Com’ ’ere, durn 
ye, an’ I’ll kick ye into th’ middle 
o’ next week. There! how does that 
suit you?”? The ‘Sally Growler’’ 
went flying out over the water, but 
it still clung to the largest ‘‘ buster ”’ 
in the seine. 

A solitary crabber was standing 
guard over the stockade when the 
autocrat’s boat swung around to lee- 
ward to deposit its load of ‘‘comers”’ 
and ‘‘shedders.’’? At spasmodic and 
uncertain intervals this sentinel 
threw into the stockade handfuls of 
a substance resembling Indian meal 
mush, 

‘*T’m a-feedin’ ’em,”’ he said, in 
answer toa question. ‘‘ Crabs, like 
most folks, can’t live on nothin’, an’ 
sO we mashes up some clams, some 
fish, or some meat, or horse-feed, or 
almost anything we can get right 
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OFF FOR MARKET. 


handy. It don’t do to feed ’em too much, or they’d git 
fat an’ die. If we don’t feed ’em they’ll eat one another, 


like the unfortunit crew of the Nancy Bell. P’raps 
you’ve heerd tell o’ that—how them sailors eat one 
another till there was only one man left? Yes? Well, 
crabs is the same way. I don’t blame a hard crab nor 
a ‘Sally Growler’ fer tryin’ to eat a sof’ crab ; ’tis nate- 
ral. I'd do it myself.’? With the consciousness of having 
said a pretty good thing, this ancient son of Shrews- 
bury broke into a smile that threatened great incon- 
venience to the back of his head. ‘‘ Uncle Billy ’’ looked 
upon him with a quaint smile of mild approval, if not 
of actual pride. 

The stockades are scattered along shore from tide- 
water to Oceanic. An industrious crabber, who owns 
several boats and buys crabs for shipment, will have a 
stockade forty feet square, while a crabber who owns 
but one boat, or who, provided with a small dip-net, 
wades on the grassy bottoms with a basket slung over 
his shoulder, will content himself with a modest little 
pen built of loose driftwood. At the stockade of a 
middle-class crabber, who owned a few boats and kept 
a twenty-foot pen, I found a quaint old man, shrewd, 
good-natured and kindly-hearted. He was sitting on 
an upturned basket, sorting crabs for market. After 
some persuasion, he told me that, although he was 
known as a crabber, yet he dredged for oysters in win- 
ter, fished for eels and farmed a small patch of ground 
in summer, and occasionally took a hand with the 





wreckers on the coast. He had 
seen many countries, and the suns 
and winds of many climes had 
given his face the appearance of 
old leather. While he talked of 
crabs and eels and summer board- 
ers and such things, a little girl, 
carrying a basket, came down from 
the low bluff above, and asked per- 
mission to carry the crabs to the 
house. She was a bright, sunny 
child, with great black eyes and 
rebellious black hair—a child im- 
bued with the spirit of absolute 
freedom and good-nature. She bore 
about her such an air of infinite 
grace, such a suggestion of uncon- 
scious pride, that even the most 
careless observer must have re- 
marked her as different from the 
children of the village. It did not 
seem possible that this bit of sun- 
shine could be a descendant of the 
rough old crabber whom she ad- 
dressed as ‘“* Papa.”’ 

‘My daughter,” said the old 
man, by way of explanation, at 
the same time watching me from 
the corners of his eyes. I looked at 
him hard for nearly ten seconds. 

“Yes ?”? I said; ‘“‘but I had 
been—”’ 

‘**-You have been told, then ?” 

‘*Yes,’? I ventured, hoping for 
something further. 

A slight spasm crossed the old 
crabber’s face, and his eyes shrank 
back and turned away with an ex- 
pression of actual pain. He suf- 
fered as if from fear or dread. 

“It’s all right, my friend,’’ I 
said, laying my handon his arm. It was but a venture, 
but it reassured him. 

‘* Mister,”’ he pleaded timidly, ‘‘ you don’t want her, 
do ye? Tell me, ye didn’t come after her, did ye ?” 

‘*No,” I replied, ‘‘ I did not come for the little girl, 
but to hear the story.’’ I felt certain that a story lay 
behind the old crabber’s strange behavior. 

“* Well,’ said he, evidently much relieved in mind, 
“‘T can tell ye the story, but it ain’t much, though it 
does sound like a story-book. She ain’t my daughter, 
the little girl ain’t. She’s a grandee of Spain, or some- 
thing o’ that sort. She’s a waif. She came ashore 
down on the coast six year ago in a ship. The ship was 
from some port.in Spain or France, and ina gale o’ wind 
she was blowed onto the beach, an’ she was that old an’ 
rotten that she went to pieces in less nor no time. 
There was a lot of us down on the beach and we went 
out to the wreck in a surf-boat. The captain and first 
mate and about half of the crew was washed into the 
surf an’ drowned ; an’ there was a woman and a little 
two-year-old child as we took in the boat an’ started for 
land. The boat swamped, an’ the lady was never 
seen afterward. She must hev been carried out*to sea 
by the undertow. I had the little one in my arms, an’ 
as I was strung around with life-preservers, I got to 
shore safe. I kept the child, as there was no one to 
claim her; and from what the woman told me when I 
took the baby from her arms, I should judge that the 
little girl is a grandee of Spain. Yes, sir, a grandee of 
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Spain! There was no marks on the little one’s clothes, 
and only a little bit of a gold ring, which I keeps in the 
bottom of the old clock, but which I never shows to 
any one. Mamie, the little girl, is just the same as my 
own daughter, an’ she always will be.”’ 

‘*Then you think that no one ever will come to claim 
her ?” 

‘*Tt would be a hard job for anybody to prove any- 
thing. You see, no one on board ship knew anything 
about her mother except the captain and first mate, 
and they are both dead. Maybe some one will come 
some day, but they ’ll have to prove their claim right 
clear, I can tell ye.”’ 

‘* Did you ever try to find any of her relatives ?” 

‘“*Me? Why should I? She was salvage from the 
wreck, and I had aright to keep her. My own little 
daughter is lying over there in the graveyard among 
the trees, and it don’t seem so lonesome now since Ma- 
mie came ashore. If the little girl’s folks have thought 
her dead for six years, 1t ain’t likely that they will make 
a search now, is it? And ain’t Mamie just as happy 
with me as she would be with them ?”’ 

‘She may not be.” 

‘* And why not? Don’t she have enough to eat and 
to wear, and don’t she go to school and learn as well as 
the rest of the children about here? And when she 
grows up and I’m old won’t there be enough likely 
young fellows wantin’ to take her, with me throwed 
into the bargain? I guessso. Andifshe’s contented 
here, ain’t that happiness? And does anybody want 
anything more’n happiness? If she can be happy 
here, wouldn’t it be crazy-like to want to go anywhere 
else ?”’ 

Gently I suggested that when the village school-days 
were over, and the books laid away as things of a past 
life, the blood of the little girl’s ancestors would assert 
itself and cause her to feel that beyond the frowning 
bluffs the endless world offered greater possibilities 















































THE ** MAJOR ”* 


for something greater, better, higher, and yet not know- 
ing where to turn. 

The old crabber could not understand 
this. He could not believe that life held 
out more possibilities to any one than it did 
to him. Beyond a good run of crabs, and 
Fes, peace and plenty in the little house among 
: the trees, he had no thought, and held it 


= impossible that any one should rise 
"te higher than the level of his content. 






















THE CRABBER’S HONEYMOON. 














and higher pleasures than anything withiu 
the range of the crabber’s imagination or 
ambition; that some day the crabber’s little world sees —— 
would run on to its uttermost limits and leave the ——————..-——-.--" —atal 
growing nature perplexed and dissatisfied, yearning THE CRAB’S SURPRISE. 
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To him the stately steamboats and the white-winged 
vessels passing before his door meant nothing farther 
than means by which his crabs might be borne to mar- 
ket; to her they offered the possibility of an egress 
into that outer world of which her school-books 
taught, and which was 

covered and _ looked 


the crabber’s dip-net takes to itself the semblance of 
an ancient warrior’s spear, the crab-basket becomes 
the conquering shield, and the happy bridegroom and 
bride are transformed into the gallant knight and his 
love of the days of long ago. As the shadows deepen 
and stretch out to meet 
the dim, dark outline of 





down upon by the clouds 
that floated away out 
of her sight in the dis- 
tance; to him the little 
house and the river un- 
der the bluff met the 
highest thought in his 
life, and there could be 
nothing more; to her 
the humble crabber’s 
life and the narrow con- 
fines that hemmed her 
in would soon seem 
meagre and unsatisfy- 
ing, the village swains 
uncouth, and the village 
maidens frivolous. His 
nature found its level 
among the boats and 
the crabs; hers rose 
with the clouds, and 
sought to meet the level 
of its source. If it were 
possible that this little 
girl could loose the fet- 
ters of unknown parent- 
age and take her place 
among her people in old 
Spain, there would be 
no bar between her and 
the happiness that may 
be found here on earth ; 
but if she be compelled 
to remain within sight 
of the bluffs of her early 
home, and _ perchance 
mate with some honest 
but unlearned and un- 
ambitious toiler of the 
winding shore, her life, 
filled with a nameless 
longing and_ unrest, 
would wear itself away 
in beating against the 
bars that none could see 
or understand. 

Life along shore has 
many simple joys that 
the dwellers in cities 
know not and cannot 
feel. In the lengthen- 
ing shadow of the west- 
ern bluff, the gossipy 
fishwife points out the 
bridal couple returning 
from the crabbing grounds. The bride, with bare feet 
and abbreviated skirts, wades through the shallow 
water by her husband’s side. The crabs in the basket 
which she carries play hide-and-go-seek with her shoes 
and stockings, the sun kisses her blushing cheeks, and 
the wind tosses her hair in fitful waves about well- 
rounded shoulders, whose graceful curves even an ill- 
fitting calico dress cannot conceal. In the fading light 














“a4 GRANDEE OF SPAIN.’’ 


the distant hills loom- 

.ing up against the sky, 

the watcher on the bluff 

leans forward with the 

half-defined hope that 

the happy bridegroom 

will sing : 

—“‘‘ My love is young and 
fair ; 

My love hath golden hair : 

With eyes so blue and heart 
so true 

That none with her 
pare.’’ 


com- 


But there is no sound 
save the murmur of the 
water on the shore and 
the creak of a swinging 
sail as a schooner rides 
at anchor. 

In the evening the 
crabbers and their wives 
and children gather on 
the old wharf, or lounge 
around the boat-houses 
or in the open door- 
ways, discussing the se- 
cret delights of village 
rumors, and watching 
the sullen glare of the 
jack-fisher’s torch as it 
moves along with the 
tide in search of crabs 
and eels. When the 
moon has dipped below 
the horizon, and when 
the sky above gives out 
no light, jack-fishing is 
at its best. The crab- 
ber’s boat becomes a 
cruiser of the night—a 
vague, uncertain, shad- 
owy thing that creeps 
upon its prey in the 
darker corners with soft 
and stealthy step. The 
sleeping crab awakes to 
find his secret hiding- 
place invaded by a bale- 
ful glare upon the water, 
and before he can turn 
to flee, the unerring dip- 
net has been thrown at 
him, and he finds him- 
self struggling with the 
inexorable walls of a floating prison. In the light of the 
jack, which hangs over the water from a thwart in the 
boat, the botiom of the river is as clearly to be seen as 
at noonday, and all crabs within reach of the crabber’s 
dip-net are easily caught. Eels are caught by means of 
a three-pronged spear, and such stray fish as may be 
found in the shallow water become the prey of both 
dip-net and spear. In the bygone days, when every 
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crabber guarded his river front with the same degree of 
diligence and care that he would guard his household 
possessions, the crab-pirates would visit the private 
crabbing preserves with jack-lights at the dead of night, 
and if they were not driven off at the muzzle of the 
shotgun orsome other deadly weapon, they would fill 
their boats and sail away before day-dawn. With the 
jack-light extinguished, they would float along in the 
shadow of the bluffs without fear of detection. If closely 
pressed, the pirates sought refuge in the dark recesses 
of the old wharf, for among the dripping, moss-grown 
piles the pursuers dared not venture. 

During nine months of the year the little hotel under 
the bluff at the Fair Haven landing is the only pub- 
lic house from Red Bank to the sea. Its patronage 
is neither large nor constant. In fact, a visitor or a 
guest is quite a phenomenon. We felt slight misgivings 
at first that the accommodations and attentions at the 
little hotel might not be all that could be wished ; but 
when we discovered that among many other exclusive 
advantages advertised by the hotel were ‘‘ Fishing, 
Bathing, Sailing, and Roads to Long Branch Unsur- 
passed,’’ we felt assured that the landlord who could 
boldly write such an advertisement could turn every 
defeat into a victory and transform every annoyance 
into an actual comfort. We found the landlord in the 
bar-room playing at ‘“‘pinochle”? with the village 
weather-prophet. The walls of the little room were 
lined with pictures of boats and race-horses, and hand- 
bills of shooting-matches and last year’s excursions. 
The iandlord affected a great degree of cordiality as he 
invited us up stairs to the private parlor and presented 
us with the freedom of the house. When we mentioned 
the fact that we had not tasted food for twelve hours, 
and finally asked him at point blank range to prepare 
supper, a look of distress crept across his face, and set- 
tled down into the uncertain lines of his figure. 

“The fact is, gentlemen,’’ he said with dejected 
mildness, ‘“‘my wife is not here. She went to New 
York yesterday, and the hired girl’s off to her mother’s. 
I’m alone here. My wife left me a cold bite to last 
two or three days till she got back.” 

He looked at us helplessly, as if his mind were ut- 
terly unable to grapple with the necessities of the 
occasion. 

‘* But we must have a supper, landlord,”’ we told him. 


The lines of perplexity deepened on his forehead and 
around the corners of his eyes, and he wandered into 
the kitchen in the aimless endeavor to draw inspiration 
from the fireless range and the empty shelves. With 
his coat collar turned up, his hat slouched down over 
the side of his head, and the heels of his faded slippers 
dragging along without leaving the floor, he shuffled 
from room to room, prying into closets and plunging 
into open barrels, as if seeking things that could not be 
found. When he had made the tour of the rooms for 
the second time, he stood before us in the attitude of a 
criminal receiving sentence. 

“My God!’ he exclaimed in desperation, ‘‘ what 
shall I do? Nothin’in the house, an’ nobody here as 
can cook! Oh, Lord! I’ll have to build a fire! How 
long will you want to stay ?” 

** Two or' three days.”’ 

With a groan, he turned and fled down stairs, com- 
pletely overcome. 

Feeling that something must be done, we made use 
of the freedom of the house, and, after a hurried search, 
succeeded in finding a crust of bread in the pantry. If 
the landlord knew of the existence of this crust when 
he shuffled down stairs, he certainly missed it when he 
returned, a few moments later. The Major—we called 
him ‘‘ Major ”’ because we did not know that his village 
name was ‘“‘Uncle John’’—burst into the room as 
though an inspiration had seized him. He was mildly 
happy. 

**Well,”’ he said, ‘‘ I’ve sent for a girl.” 

This seemed reassuring. We subsequently learned 
that he had sent his bar-keeper over to the ‘‘ jedge’s”’ to 
borrow a servant girl. In the course of an hour the bor- 
rowed servant had prepared coffee, sliced beef and bread 
and butter. The ‘‘ Major’? turned in with a will and 
made an honest effort to invest the occasion with some- 
thing akin to festivity and ceremony. In the noon of 
life the ‘‘ Major’? had been a member of the New York 
Board of Aldermen and a person of some political im- 
portance. The stories of his official life, of reckless 
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expenditures of the people’s moneys, of trips to Europe 
and what he designated as ‘‘aldermanic jamborees ”’ 
would cause the modern municipal reformer to wonder 
how the poor country ever lived or paid its debts. 
When ‘‘ Uncle Billy’? Chadwick, ‘‘ Frank”? Little and 
‘‘Charley ” Hendrickson came into the diminutive pri- 
vate parlor after supper and told us stories of life along 
shore, the ‘‘ Major’s”’ brilliance as a yarn-spinner was 
well-nigh dazzling. With great glee the ‘‘ Major”’ as- 
sisted Hendrickson in relating the sad circumstance 


the cook was a-dyin’ a-!aughin’. Well, that Irishman, 
he flumped them crabs this-a-way an’ he flumped ’em 
to wind’ard, an’ all the time the crabs seemed perfectly 
delighted with the sitiwation.”’ 

In the city markets the crabs are handled with iron 
tongs, but in the crab country they are treated with no 
more respect than is shown an ordinary fish. To the 
novice in crab-catching the most natural way in which 
to get rid of a pinching crab is to cut off the offending 
claw. This, however, is a grave mistake, for the claw, 


CRABBING BY JACK-LIGHT. 


attending a young Irishman who secured employment 
at the hotel last summer. 

‘Now, this ’ere feller,” the story goes, ‘‘ was as 
green an Irishman as youd find in a day’s travel. He 
said he could cook, an’ he was put to work in the 
kitchen. He was told to boil some crabs for dinner. 
He must hev had a strange notion about crabs, for he 
reaches into the basket and scoops them up with both 
hands as he would handle potatoes. Now, a crab won’t 
take no back sass nor insults from a green Irishman, 
and so four or five big ones fastened to his fingers with 
clutches like a vise an’ bit like thunder. The Irish- 
man, he howled and danced around the kitchen, an’ 


after being severed from the crab, gives a death-grip 
that almost crushes the finger. The death-grip is due 
to a contraction of the ligaments by which the jaws of 
the claw are joined together. The only painless method 
of release from the crab’s grip is by prying open the 
claw with a knife or a sharp stick. When roughly 
handled the crab will throw off a claw, trusting te na- 
ture to supply him with another. The loss of a claw in 
the natural way causes the crab but little inconveni- 
ence. Should the claw be cut off with a knife, how- 
ever, the crab will bleed to death. 

So great is the esteem with which soft crabs are re- 
garded by that abstract personage known as the general 
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THE OLD WHARF. 


public that the average crab rarely lives to be more than 
two years old or grows to be more than fourteen inches 
in length. The ordinary-sized crab is not more than six 
inches long, and is less than a year old. In the summer 
season, when the aimless skiff of the summer visitor may 
be found creeping into little inlets and oftentimes ven- 
turing out into the swell of the tide, ‘‘ shedders”’ are in 
demand as bait for weak-fish, sea-bass and other salt- 
water fish. Inferior breeds of crabs (notably the horse- 
foot) are used as fertilizers, eel bait and chicken feed. 
The hermit crabs, known as winkles, which are some- 
times eaten, live in empty conch shells. They are found 
in large numbers near Sandy Hook and along the coast. 

Crabbers pay but little attention to the crab in its 
early stages of growth, and therefore know nothing 
more definite about thé breeding than that the female 
crab during September carries about with her a spongy 
substance containing countless thousands of small eggs. 
The eggs remain attached to the female crab until 
hatched, when they develop into free-swimming little 
animals, and finally take the form of the adult crab. 
Growing crabs increase in size only when they shed the 
shell. During severe winters, when the river is closed 
with ice, the young crabs die in large numbers. 


The autocrat who superintended the work of shipment 
told me that an average of two hundred and fifty dozen 
crabs were shipped at the old wharf every day during 
the season. Nearly one hundred and seventy-five boats, 
employing two hundred men, are engaged in crab- 
catching along the river from Oceanic, one and a half 
miles below Fair Haven, to tidewater, a short distance 
above Red Bank. In the city markets prices for crabs 
fluctuate from nothing to two dollars per dozen. The 
average price throughout the season is seventy-five 
cents. When crabs are a drug in the market, they are 
frozen in fish-preserving machines and shipped to Texas 
and the South and West. 

The sun is struggling through haze and clouds as the 
last box of crabs is deposited in the bow of the Sea-Bird. 
The gang-plank is run in-board; the wheels dash the 
water into foam; the boat starts, trembles, and glides 
out into the smooth river. Soon Fair Haven becomes 
but a speck upon the water, and as the trembling 
steamer with roaring wheels and rushing prow sweeps 
downward toward the sea, the crab country takes on 
the semblance of a wide stretch of water, with distant 
blue hills shining in the morning sun. 

WILLIAM WILLARD Howarp. 





ALL OUT-DOORS.—II. 


By E. C. GARDNER, Author of “The House That Jill Built,’’ etc. 


OHN’S measurements, notwithstanding the un- 
usual character of his instruments, were fairly 
verified on being reduced to feet and inches, 
and from them a plan of the premises was 
evolved, sufficient, at least, for all general and 

preliminary suggestions. This was sent to John in a 
second letter from the architect, with comments some- 
what as follows : 

‘* At present I will only explain the idea in a general 
way, leaving details for future discussion, The front 
lawn ought not to be cut in two in the middle by your 
drive ; it is not large enough. So I have moved the car- 
riage entrance and the road to the barn over to the 
south side, swerving from a straight line far enough to 
make room for a thicket of trees, that will somewhat 
subdue and soften the lofty elegance of Mrs. Smith’s 
premises, as seen from your sitting-room windows. 
These same trees will also prevent the barn terminus 
of the drive from being the most obvious conclusion of 
the main entrance to your grounds. Diverging from 
this road to the barn is the carriage-way to the house, 
and this, too, passes on to the barn or swings round the 
circle and out again to the street. These roads must 
not be allowed to cover more ground than they actually 
need—a width of nine feet is sufficient. In order to 
preserve an unbroken lawn between the house and the 
street of the largest size possible and in the most agree- 
able shape, I have laid the front walk at the north side, 
the position of the front door in the northeast corner of 
the house favoring this location, and have deviated 
slightly from the mathematical straight line for the 
sake of swinging gracefully around the old oak tree, and 
at the same time preserving a right-angled entrance 
from the street. Indeed, you will see that straight lines 
have been avoided in nearly all cases, but you will also 
discover, if you look closely, some real or apparent rea- 
son for the crooks, otherwise I should hardly venture to 
recommend, although I might privately prefer them. 
The dogmatic assertion that curved lines are more nat- 
ural and elegant than straight ones would not convince 
a man that it is his duty to box the compass every time 
he goes from his house to the street, especially if he is 
tired and in a hurry, and if the lot is an unbroken plane 
with no visible obstructions. It might be well in some 
cases to invent obstacles, after the manner of novelists 
and metaphysicians, for the sake of displaying our skill 
in surmounting them, but you need not resort to such 
expedients, 

‘The apple trees near the south line ‘ must go.’ They 
are too uncomely for a conspicuous situation and not 
gregarious enough for the desired screen. The inner 
row of maples must also be removed. You will notice 
a thicket composed of a variety of trees, evergreen and 
deciduous, between the house and the barn, two build- 
Ings which ought always to be upon good terms with 
each other, but with a barrier of becoming dignity be- 
tween them to prevent undue familiarity. Seen from 
the street, this group of trees will lend a little enchant- 
ment to the humbler edifice, which you will clothe as 
to its south and east sides with grape-vines. You may 
leave a few of the apple trees; they stand in the right 
place for the fruit garden, and if not totally overcome 


by age and depravity, improved care may restore their 
productiveness, Even if they never bear fruit and 
blossom only once in two years I would not consent to 
destroy that which is the most perfect embodiment, the 
doubly-distilled essence, the visible soul, of all that is 
lovely and delicious in the spring time—an apple tree 
in full bloom. You will, of course, plant new trees of 
better promise from year to year, until you have an 
abundant orchard of all the finest fruits of the earth. 
‘“The vegetable garden is also happily situated, but 
it is probably larger than you can keep in good order. 
An ill-kept garden, like many other luxuries, is both 
expensive and offensive. It is better to limit your horti- 
cultural efforts to a single hill of beans, or to Horace Wal- 








THE EVOLUTION OF JOHN’S FIELD-NOTES. 


pole’s garden of one gooseberry bush and one cabbage, 
than be overcome by weeds and other adverse influences. 

‘*To give interest to what would otherwise be sources 
of annoyance—the narrow space at the west side of the 
house and the corner projecting into the lot—these 
points should be made so charming with ornamental 
trees and shrubs that their limitations as to space will 
be forgotten. Be careful not to shut off the view of 
Mrs. Willoughby’s ‘homely but good-looking ’ house ; 
nor will an oblique view of Mrs. Smith’s rectangular 
arrangement be half as objectionable as a high impene- 
trable screen between neighbors, which looks unamiable, 


if not positively impertinent. For the general welfare 
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of the community, neighbors ought to appear to be on 
good terms, whether they are so or not. 

‘* West of the garden is a grove of forest trees, wild 
natives, that will some time become ‘sacred ;’ and, be- 


ONE END OF A ‘‘ BANK WALL.” 


side both entrances, near the street, are small groups of 
tame foreigners. Even old folks, who are not supposed 
to be romantic, love to linger at the gate, and surely a 
sweet-scented honeysuckle or a balmy balsam is a plea- 
santer association with a parting ‘good night’ than a 
painted wooden post. 

‘The little triangles lying at the intersection of the 
drives are for foliage and flowering plants, the beds 
near the well for old-fashioned flowers, and the porches 
will be softened and shaded by trailing plants. If it 
suits your. fancy, the lawn encircled by the carriage- 
drive may have a fur-trimming of ‘ bordering’ plants; 
but remember that a well-kept turf is far more beautiful 
than a shabby border. 
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THE ADVICE OF THE HARDWARE DEALER. 


“Ts this enough for a beginning? I have tried to 
give reasons as I go along, so that when the time comes 
for you to instruct your neighbors you will be well 
grounded in the first principles. I hope it will be pos- 
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sible for you to make your next inquiries, protests and 
objections in person, for a half-hour’s talk is worth a 
great many letters.”’ 

But John couldn’t leave home for a week at least, and 
as waiting that length of time was quite out of the 
question, the next day brought another letter. 

‘*Between you and my neighbors and the fence- 
posts,’’ he wrote, ‘‘I shall not lack for advice. If a 
multitude of counsellors is what Solomon supposed in 
the way of safeguard, I am the safest man you ever 
knew. Whether Mrs. John confidentially revealed our 
secret intentions, or whether they went abroad as thistle- 
down and cabinet rumors go—‘in the air ’—I am not 
prepared to say ; but it is all over town that ‘John’s 
folks are going to fix up their yard in ‘‘ tremenjous ”’ 
style.’ The one incomprehensible, inexcusable and es- 
pecially exasperating thing about itis that they couldn’t 
do it ‘out of their own heads, but must up and go and 
get a city fellow to tell them how.’ There’s one good 
thing about a country village—all the people know 


ADVICE FROM THE KEEPER OF FOWLS. 


everybody and everybody knows them. If they don’t 
all love one another, and agree like birds in their little 
nests, they are at least used to one another, and know 
pretty well what to expect. They never need suffer for 
want of advice and sympathy—no, nor for real substan- 
tial aid, if it comes to that. Well, as I told you, they 
have been nagging us because our lot isn’t embellished 
with evergreen peg-tops and scarlet cheese-boxes, and 
surrounded by a picket-fence with decorated gate-posts. 
When they found we had actually begun to break 
ground, they thought as ‘things have gone on so long, 
they might as well keep on so, but if they must do some- 
thing, why not— ?’ and here is where the fun comes in. 
I don’t believe there is anything under the canopy that 
all men and all women feel more fully competent to 
undertake than the arranging of these out-of-door af- 
, fairs—nothing in which it is more 
Md Ns, difficult to find two of the same 

mind, or to convince one that the 
other is right. The grand total 
of the advice I have received with- 
in a week would ‘lay out’ the 
Island of Madagascar. As I can’t 
possibly make any use of it, I send 
you a few samples. If you will 
take the entire lot off my hands, 
you can have it at cost. 

‘‘One neighbor—he is a stone- 
mason—recommends a ‘ bank wall’ 
along the street because it won’t 
‘rot out.’ Another—he lives 
across the way «nd keeps hens—suggests a ‘ picked 
fence as the pootiest thing for a door yard.’ A hard- 
ware-dealing citizen advises a cast-iron fence set on 
granite posts, which looks to me like a slice from a 
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cemetery. A wire-fence is warmly advocated because 
it ‘doesn’t show,’ and a ‘post and rail’ because it 
does ; a hedge, on account of its rural and self-sustain- 
ing qualities ; and a dozen or more fancy patterns in 
wood have been proposed on account of their intrinsic 
and elaborate beauty. I have been advised to lay walks 
of bricks, tiles, tan-bark, cobble-stones, gravel, flagging, 
plank, tar, cinders, broken sewer-pipes, asphalt, con- 
crete, corduroy and macadam. A kind neighbor offers 
to give me a couple of horse chestnuts—I would rather 
have a pair of chestnut horses. Another is ready to 
contribute a few elms, for the benefit of my great grand- 
children—I should have more faith in birches—and one 
of the faithful old patriarchs begs me to accept half-a- 
dozen young maples, when I have too many already ; 
‘*eoz, you know ther’ ain’t nothin’ like a nice rock maple 
for shade, and ’twon’t be sech a gre’t many years afore 
you can make sugar out of ’em.’ If all the walks and 
drives that have been proposed could be executed, they 
would intersect and overlap like the threads of a three- 
ply carpet. There wouldn’t be a foot of turf between 
Mrs. Willoughby on the north and Mr. Smith on the 
south, nor a shovelful of earth that hadn’t been moved 
a dozen times over. And then the mistakes I have 
made since the house began, that have hitherto lain 
heavily on the mental stomachs of my fellow-citizens, 
and are now, for the first time, proclaimed upon the 
housetops with the comforting assurance that it isn’t 


too late to correct them. The house, it appears, ‘had 
ought to have been sot’ in the middle of the lot, so that 
a semicircular drive could sweep grandly up in front, 
with some sort of a circumstance in the centre and 
nobody knows what around the edges. It should have 
been nearer the street and farther back, higher up and 
lower down. The barn is in the wrong corner; the 
garden should go west ; the well deserves to be filled 
with broken bottles, stones and old boots, and my brave 
old oak ought to have been born a pear tree. ‘Ther’ 
can’t nobody eat acorns.’ Two or three of my ambi- 
tious friends hope to see me the proud proprietor of a 
classic fountain, ‘imitation’ white marble with cast-iron 
calla leaves painted green, and sheltering a few tame 
turtles and bullfrogs, also made of cast-iron. Miss An- 
gelina Boker thinks a rose-embowered arbor over the 
front walk would be ‘excruciatingly lovely,’ and I am 
confidentially informed that I can get cast-iron imitation 
bronze statuary for five cents a pound that nobody but 
an expert can tell from the genuine. 

‘* Now I’m not repeating all this to make fun of my 
neighbors. I am really distressed, because when they 
ask me why I don’t follow their advice I can only say I 
don’t want to, which makes them think I’m contrary, 
or else I must own up that I don’t know why. So, if 
you can go onas you have begun, and give good reasons 
as you go, I can stand my ground without any mis- 
givings. Yours, JOHN.”’ 





THE LAST 


You who dread the cares and labors 
Of the tenant’s annual quest, 
You who long for peace and rest 

And the quietest of neighbors— 
You may find them, if you will, 
In the city on the hill. 


One indulgent landlord leases 
All the pleasant dwellings there ; 
He has tenants everywhere. 
Every day the throng increases ; 
None may tell their number, yet 
He has mansions still to let. 


Never presses he for payment— 
Gentlest of all landlords he— 
And his numerous tenantry 

Never lack for food or raiment; 
Sculptured portal, grassy roof, 
All alike are trouble-proof 


Of the quiet town’s frequenters 
Never one is ill at ease ; 
There are neither locks nor keys, 
Yet no robber breaks or enters; 
Not a dweller bolts his door, 
Fearing for his treasure-store. 


Never sound of strife or clamor 
Troubles those who dwell therein— 
Never toil’s distracting din, 

Stroke of axe or blow of hammer; 
Crimson clover sheds its sweets 
Even in the widest streets. 


LANDLORD. 


Never tenant, old or younger, 
Suffers illness or decline ; 

There no suffering children pine— 
There comes never want nor hunger; 
Pain and need no longer reign— 

Poverty forgets its pain. 


Turmoil and unrest and hurry 
Stay forevermore outside. 
By the hearts which there abide 
Wrong, privation, doubt and worry 
Are forgotten quite, or seem 
Only like a long-past dream. 


Never slander or detraction 
Enters there, and never heard 
Is a sharp or cruel word ; 

No unworthy thought or action, 
Purpose or intent of ill 
Knows the city on the hill. 


There your mansion never waxes 
Out of date, nor needs repairs : 
There intrude no sordid cares, 

There are neither rent nor taxes, 
And no vexed and burdened brain 
Reckons either loss or gain. 


Wanderers, tired with long endeavor ; 
You whom, since your being’s dawn, 
With the stern command ‘‘ Move on!’’ 
Ruthless Fate has tracked forever— 
Here at last your footsteps stay, 
With no dread of moving-day ! 
ELIZABETH AKERS. 





A MISSISSIPPI MARTYR. 


BY J. H. WALWORTH. 


VII.—MR. DICKISON MAKES A NEW ACQUAINTANCE, 

Wuart Mr. Silas Dickison had said to his family about 
being happier sitting in Court Square, comparing idle 
notes with the idle squirrels about idle folks in general, 
while he smoked his briar-root pipe without fear and 
without reproach, than he could possibly be anywhere 
off the old plantation, was true to a profounder depth 
than any one imagined. The old man was like some 
sturdy tree, that, having grown from a seedling to matu- 
rity in the same spot, must suffer in every fibre of its huge 
body if rude or ignorant hands tear it up by the roots 
and transplant it to a spot where water, air and earth are 
unlike, uncongenial to it, and combine to remind it that 
it is an alien and an exile. It is true the old man had 
consented to this uprooting—the outward pressure 
from the floods, accumulated disasters, and persistent 
coaxing of his daughters, who, pretty and ambitious, 
had social cravings that the plantation could not satisfy, 
proving toomuch for him. He had thought that one 
year in town would be well spent to destroy the glamour 
of city life for them ; and, as things had ‘‘ gone to the 
devil generally ” in the place, he was willing to have 
them more pleasantly located while the work of recon- 
struction was going on. 

With all his outbreaking petulance, there was a re- 
serve of kindness and gentleness in this fine old Arkan- 
sas gentleman that made him incline rather to work 
his sulks off in the cool seclusion of the park before 
fashionable hours, than to carry them home for the 
benefit of his wife and daughters, after the more com- 
mon fashion of his sex. 

Going to the square one morning about noon, he 
found his accustomed bench occupied, and planting his 
feet somewhat stubbornly, with his hands thrust reso- 
lutely into his breeches pockets, he looked down upon 
the intruder with a face expressive of surprised resent- 
ment. Such is the force of habit, that Mr. Dickison 
had begun to regard that particular bench, under that 
particular magnolia, within a pebble’s-throw of the big 
fountain in the middle of the square, where the wet- 
faced cherubs never seem to tire of spouting, and the 
dingy white swans never succeeded in bathing them- 
selves any whiter, as his own private property by all the 
rights of squatter sovereignty. 

And the squirrels, that had come to know him so 
well, looked up at the intruder, who evidently was not 
on hospitable thoughts intent, as if they, too, found this 
change of occupancy somewhat disquieting; and the 
tame, brown-coated sparrows, little exiles from Eng- 
land, who had come to rely for crumbs with Christian 
confidence in this materialized Providence, hopped about 
the feet of the obdurate intruder, crumbless and dis- 
consolate. 

But the stranger, a broad-shouldered, square-jawed 
man, leaned back sidewise on the bench, with his hat 
pulled down over one eye and pushed up over the oppo- 
site temple, rested his chin in the palm of his hand, 
supporting the arm on the back of the bench, crossed 
his legs over the remaining portion of the bench, as if 
to declare his intention of excluding participation 
therein, and either was or affected perfect unconscious- 
ness of the irate old gentleman looking down on him 
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and the indignant squirrels and sparrows looking up at 
him. 

The intruder was a much younger man than Mr, 
Dickison, which aggravated the offense ; and he was a 
much stouter man than the martyr, which rendered it 
advisable that the offense should be pocketed. So Mr. 
Dickison withdrew to the next nearest bench, mentally 
deciding that the fellow was either drunk, sick or sleep- 
ing, and that he would see it out, the ‘‘it”’ referring 
vaguely to any possible developments in the conduct of 
the sleepy-looking stranger. Having seated himself and 
pulled out his bag of peanuts, Mr. Dickison gave his 
own peculiar whistle to summon his furry retainers 
around him. 

“If the fellow would only read a newspaper, or 
smoke a pipe, or whittle a stick, 1’d think better of 
him,’’ Mr. Dickison had just said to himself for a third 
time, raising his head for another irritated inspection of 
the abstracted stranger, when he found the scene had 
altered materially. 

A nursemaid, smart as bright ribbons and starched 
muslin could make her, stood near the usurped bench, 
with calmly folded arms, looking down with somewhat 
contemptuous serenity upon the stranger, who sat erect 
and alert enough now, while a small specimen of hu- 
manity, who ata first glance seemed composed exclu- 
sively of yellow curls, sumptuous apparel of curtailed 
proportions, and -stubby legs, clambered all over him, 
to the mutual satisfaction apparently of the big man 
and the small boy. 

‘* What you bringed me ?”’ asked the mite presently, 
wriggling at last into a comfortable position on his 
elder’s knee. 

‘*TIs that the first thing you ’ve got to ask me, boy, 
when you haven’t seen me for a whole week ?”’ the 
stranger asked, with a touch of bitterness in his tones. 

‘* What you bringed me ?’’ asked the mite again, as 
if it were not only the first but the only thing he had to 
ask, 

‘* T suppose they wouldn’t have let you come but for 
that though,”’ he said, smoothing the boy’s pretty yel- 
low hair with a hand that lingered fondly in the shining 
meshes. 

‘*Missis Martin tole me to tell you as how it was 
askin’ mos’ too much fur to expec’ her to sen’ Charlie in 
every week. She say as how she can’t spare me to come 
wid him.”’ 

The stranger glanced up at her while she was speak- 
ing, with a pair of eyes that were strangely calm and 
quiet in their expression of patient endurance. 

‘** Tell her, then,’’ he said, like a man who was used 
to make-shifts, ‘‘ I will send out for him if she cannot 
spare you.”’ 

‘““Charlie’s gran’ma ain’t goin’ to trus’ him to Tom, 
Dick and Harry. Ef I can’t come, he’s mighty apt to 
stay at home. Ole Miss Martin thinks a heap o’ that 
boy, ’deed she do, sir.”’ 

Charlie was swinging his legs luxuriously now, while 
he munched the chocolate caramels the stranger had 
‘**bringed ’? him, and submitted to the caressing touch 
of the hand in his curls with the indifferent air of a 
young one who had more than this quiet-eyed, square- 
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jawed man to think “‘a heap o’ him.” Thus they sat 
in mute content for a long while. 

‘Charlie, do you love papa ?”’ tlie man suddenly asks, 
folding him in a tight embrace, and looking hungrily 
down into the passionless baby face. 

‘‘ Loves dam-ma!’’ Charlie answers, in a chocolate- 
choked voice. 

‘* But don’t you love papa some ?”’ 

‘* And loves dam-pa !”’ 

‘‘But how about papa ?”’ 

“And Aunt Jinny !” 

‘* And not papa ?”’ 

‘‘No. Mamma says Dod won’ love Charlie if he loves 
his bad papa. Mamma’s purty ; you ain’t purty.” 

‘““Tell them he’s learning fast, and they ’re good 
teachers, Susanne. Take him home. Tell Mrs. Mar- 
tin I thank her. With a sudden energy altogether out 
of keeping with his former dull apathy, the stranger 
put the child from him and strode out of the park. 

Charlie scrambled to his feet and walked coolly over 
to where Mr. Dickison was still flinging pea-nuts to the 
squirrels, and leaned on the end of his bench with the 
confidence of a child who was always sure of his wel- 
come. 

‘* Whose child is that ?”’ asked Mr. Dickison, glanc- 
ing up from the pretty boy to the nurse, who had fol- 
lowed closely at his heels. 

‘* His’n’s,’? she answered, jerking her head in the di- 
rection of the retreating stranger. 

‘* What is his name ?”’ 

‘*Burke. Lemuel Burke.” 

‘‘ Papa ’s bad,’’ Charlie volunteered as his contribu- 
tion to Mr. Dickison’s stock of information, without 
taking his eyes from the squirrels. 

‘You shut up, Charlie! ’Tain’t for you to be ’busin’ 
of yo’? own pa. There’s enough folks agin him without 
you puttin’ in.” 

‘*Mamma’s dood,’”’ says Charlie, not easily ‘‘ shut 
up.” 

‘*What’s the row ?” asks Mr. Dickison, with blunt 
curiosity and with the easy assurance of an old slave- 
owner used to demanding information. 

‘‘ Ain’t never been no row that ever I heerd on,”’ 
says the nurse, with the ready loquacity of her class. 
“Miss Burke, she ’s young, an’ han’some, an’ frisky— 
ain’t a bit o? harm in her, though—an’ Mr. Burke, he ’s 
ole, an’ slow, an’ poky, an’ they jes’ couldn’t pull to- 
gether no longer, so she ups and sez as much, an’ lef 
him, an’ tole him she didn’t have nothin’ in particular 
agin him, but ef it were all the same to him, he ’d bet- 
ter go his way an’ shed go hern.” 

‘*“And it was all the same to him ?” Mr. Dickison 
asks, indiscreetly, thrown off his balance by this insight 
into a curious phase of city morals. 

‘‘ No, not jes’ exac’ly at first. He sorter kicked agin 
the pricks ; but his folks jined her folks into persuadin’ 
of him to let her go in peace, an’ he giv in at last. So 
Charlie, he lives wid the old folks—her kin—an’ his ma 
goes there to see him, an’ I fetches him in to see his 
pa every week. They ’ve ’justed things very civil like 
betwix’ ’em.” 

“Jerusalem the golden !’’ Mr. Dickison says, softly, 
more to himself than to the smart nursemaid. ‘I 
have heard of adjustable fixings before. Adjustable 
chairs, and car seats, and wagon bodies, and buggy 
backs, adjustable hoop-skirts and cuffs and collars, ad- 
justable this, that and t’other ; but hanged if ever I knew 
before that the matrimonial yoke was an adjustable 
piece of neckwear. Next thing in the market, I suppose, 
will be a double action duplex adjustable wedding- 





ring.” 
“es Sir ?”? 

‘* Now come !”’ the wondering ruralist resumed, after 
a second thoughtful period of soft whistling, during 
which he flung pea-nuts to his sqiurrels with unwonted 
rapidity. ‘‘ You don’t mean to say that this chap’s 
mother,” lifting the boy to his knees, ‘left his father 
just because she got tired of him, like he was a faded 
ribbon or an old-fashioned scarf ?”’ 

“*°Tain’t for me to say what Miss Burke lef? Mr. 
Burke for; all I know she done quit him. Come on, 
Charlie; yo’ pa tole me I mus’ take you straight 
home,”? says Susanne, in a sudden burst of virtuous 
reticence. 

“a n it, you ’re right, too. It ’s none of my busi- 
ness to let you be telling me, either,’? Mr. Dickison an- 
swers, putting the boy down and rising to his feet, 
wroth with himself that he should have permitted his 
easily-aroused sympathies to get the better of his dis- 
cretion. 

‘**Good-by, Charlie!’’ The old man extends the right 
hand of friendship to the mite in short skirts, as he 
stands with his chubby legs very far apart and his hat 
pushed far back on his yellow curls, in delighted con- 
templation of a fight between two squirrels for the last 
nut. 

‘‘T’se coming some more,” says Charlie, emphati- 
cally. ‘‘I’se coming some more to see ’um.”’ 

‘* All right, old chap. You come and we will feed 
the squirrels together. You shall hold the bag and I’ll 
whistle the little rogues up for you.”’ 

With which understanding Mr. Dickison and his new 
acquaintance parted for the day. 


And the maid-servant answered inquiringly, 


VUI.—MR. PINKHAM EXPLAINS. 

‘* PINKHAM, who is Burke ?”’ 

Mr. Dickison asked this question suddenly of the son 
of his old friend Nathan, as they sat together on the 
stoop of No. 80 Melborne, smoking their cigars, with the 
easy familiarity of life-time associates, 

Mr. Pinkham soon secured himself a footing in the 
Dickison household. Sundays, it was an understood 
thing he was to dine with them, and as often as he chose 
to call of evenings; on other days he was sure of a warm 
welcome from all the family and a : weet, shy look of 
gladness from Sophie’s clear gray eyes. 

‘*Burke !’”? Mr. Pinkham echoes. ‘ Burke! what 
Burke? There may be a hundred or more Burkes in 
Memphis.”’ 

‘* This one is a big-shouldered, square-jawed fellow. 
Lemuel Burke, I believe.” 

‘*Oh, yes!? Mr. Pinkham laughs softly, as he 
knocks the ash from his cigar. 

** Well, what of him ?”’ 

‘**Pon honor, sir, [don’t know much to his discredit. 
He’s a poor devil, whose wife walked off one day and 
left him.”’ 

** But didn’t he kick up a row ?”’ 

** Before or after do you mean ?”’ 

** After—of course, man !”’ 

‘** What for ?” 

‘“What for? Man alive—what for? Why—if for 
nothing else—d——n it, to assert his manhood.” . 

‘*T think he did assert it.” 

** How ?”? 

‘* Why, by allowing a woman, who had told him in 
plain language that she had no farther use for him, to 
goin peace. This is a good big world of ours, and if 
folks can’t live together in amity, why not separate, 
instead of clinging together just to make each other 
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miserable for life ?’’ asks this exponent of new-fashioned 
morals, 

‘That all sounds rational enough, Pinkham, but it ’s 
a rotten sort of reasoning, rotten to the core, sir! Just 
start that notion a rolling, and the cardinal virtues of 
old-fashioned matrimonial contracts—bearing and for- 
bearing—will grow musty for the want of use. But 
about this Burke business. Didn’t anybody have any- 
thing against anybody, or pretend to have ?” 

‘*Qh, yes, lots! Some say he beat her, and others 
say she beat him!’ Mr. Pinkham says lightly and 
impartially. 

‘Bosh ! Go on!”’ 

‘* Some say he was crazy, but she didn’t know it until 
after they were married ; others say, she takes a little 
wine, according to St. Paul’s prescription, herself.’’ 

‘*Shouldn’t wonder !”’ says the martyr, prepared to 
believe any evil of a woman who could forget her pro- 
mise to love, honor and obey. 

‘**Some say that she married him thinking that he 
was rich, and others say he let her go so quietly be- 
cause he found out that she was not.”’ 

‘Serves ’em both right then, if that ‘some say’ is 
correct.”’ 

‘* Some say his sister, who was very much opposed to 
the match, is at the bottom of it all; others say her 
mother kicked up Cain between them.”’ 

‘*T’d be bound they “d have to lug in a mother-in- 
law |”? Mr. Dickison says. 

‘**Some say he’s a saint and she’s a devil, and some 
say just vice versa.”’ 

‘** Of course—of course; half for and half against. 
We’re all on some sort of a see-saw ; you go up and I 
come down, at tolerable regular intervals.” 

**Mercy !”? says Mrs. Dickison, Mr. Dickison’s lapse 
into thoughtful meditation giving her an opportunity to 
express herself for the first time : ‘‘ What awful things 
people do do in cities!” 

‘‘Isn’t human nature pretty much the same in the 
country as it is in the city, my dear madam?” Mr, 
Pinkham asks with that air of superior wisdom which 
he carried so successfully at No. 80 Melborne Street. 

“T don’t think it is,’? she stoutly maintained ; ‘in 
the country there ’s so much to keep a woman busy and 
out of mischief. There ’s her poultry and her pigs and 
her gardens and her dairy and her sewing, if she’s any 
account, and nobody to talk to nor to put mischief into 
her head, nor to coax her out gadding, when she’d 
much better be darning her husband’s old socks, nor no- 
body to make her dissatisfied with the husband she’s got, 
by comparing him with somebody elsé’s husband—”’ 

Mrs. Dickison’s naive summary of the advantages of 
country life over city, for the culture of the domestic 
virtues, was here brought to a sudden termination by a 
roar of indignation from the martyr. 

‘**T suppose we ’re to understand, then, that a woman 
is only satisfied with her own husband so long as he’s 
the only man she sees, are we ?”’ 

‘*Mr. Dickison !’? Mrs. Dickison’s elderly cheeks 
flush with virtuous indignation as she turns her mild 
eyes reprovingly on him. 

**Didn’t she say so, Pinkham ?”’ 

‘*T certainly did not so understand her, sir.” 

‘* Well, Maria,’’ the martyr continues with impressive 
solemnity, ‘‘ after that Iam prepared for anything the 
future may have in store for me. It should not surprise 
me at all to get up some morning and find nothing left 
of you but your big-ruffled night-cap and your red flan- 
nel wrapper, and a note telling me you had searched 
your heart and found my image warn’t there, and ask- 





. tiveness, 


ing me to let Lewis come to see you occasionally. But, 
Maria, when you do make up your mind to that rash 
step, let me ask one favor of you in advance—two, now 
I come to think of it. Take Lewis with you, by all 
means, and forget to send him back, and be certain be- 
fore you start to put my bootjack where I can find it. 
My wife has a trick, Pinkham,’ he added in an ex- 
planatory aside, ‘‘of hiding my bootjack in the most 
unguessable places. It’sa mania with her. I actually 
believe, when she goes to church and sits looking at the 
preacher so demurely, she ’s studying up where she can 
find a new place to hide that bootjack in.”’ 

‘““Mr. Dickison !”’ his wife says again with gently 
undulating sides, as she wipes the moisture of merri- 
ment from her gentle, blue eyes. 

‘**Is she very beautiful, Mr. Pinkham ?”’ asks Sophie. 

** Who, your excellent mother here ?”’ 

‘* Ridiculous! I mean that Mrs. Burke—if that is 
her name.”’ 

‘*T have seen many more beautiful women,”’ he an- 
swers, with a look of deep meaning into Sophie’s soft 
eyes, which drop in sudden confusion to her folded 
hands. 

‘* And is he very unhappy ?”’ asks Annie, whose sym- 
pathies are always with the plaintiff in every case. 

‘*Not to judge from his general conduct. He is a 
quiet business man. Pleasant in his manners, punctual 
in his habits, to be seen almost every day in the park 
and at all the places of entertainment, doesn’t look 
especially tragical.”’ 

‘* Hanged if it don’t beat anything I ever heard of!”’ 
Mr. Dickison says; ‘‘its coolness, its deliberation, its 
matter-of-courseness, is what makes it look so dev- 
ilish bad in my eyes. Why, if a man’s wife can quit 
him just because she’s tired of him, when in thunder 
can a fellow feel sure of her? Now I expect my wife’s 
been tired of me forty dozen times since we’ve been living 
here, and I doing nothing but playing loafer and getting 
in the way generally, but it never occurred to me that 
she had such a startling remedy at hand. Maria, when 
you do get tired of me don’t go and tell people that I 
beat you nor that I let you beat me; and don’t try to 
impose the insanity dodge on folks and I won’t let out 
about the St. Paul prescription. And, wife, if you 
won’t assert that I am a devil, I won’t deny that you 
are asaint. But let what must come, come Maria, I 
hope I shali find the fortitude necessary to bear every 
ill of life—even your desertion—just so you don’t forget 
about the bootjack, and take Lewis with you.” 

‘“*‘T am sure,’’ Sophie ventured to say, ‘‘ Mr. Pink- 
ham is right in saying that it was better to have done 
as she did than to have clung together for the mutual 
misery of a lifetime.’? Sophie rather prided herself on 
being an advanced thinker and given to liberal views of 
life in general. 

‘*T am sure,’’ her father answered, somewhat tartly, 
**T would not give much for the future happiness of any 
couple who regard the conjugal tie as a sort of slip-knot 
to be loosed or tightened according to friction and res- 
When your mother and I concluded to put 
our necks into the same yoke we were aware of the fact 
that it was a substantial piece of business ; that it meant 
give and take. And if she’s given a little more of her 
mind, and I’ve taken a little more than we thought 
would probably be the case beforehand, it’s nobody’s 
blamed business but ours.”’ 

‘*T expect that is what the Burkes think of their 
domestic arrangements,’’ says Mr. Pinkham, who, not 
being overburdened with rural innocence or troublesome 
scruples, begins to find this essay on the virtues of 
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wives and husbands a trifle tiresome. He had much 
rather have Sophie all to himself yonder in the dimly- 
lighted parlor, and on the pretext of wanting some 
music he manages to get her there. 

‘‘Pinkham’s right,’? Mr. Dickison says to his wife, 
as the two young people disappear from view. ‘‘It is 
none of my business, but I’m just fool enough te be 
haunted by the sight of that man trying to coax his own 
baby to love him. Maria, this is a queer world and it 
takes lots o° folks to make it.”’ 

A piece of sententious wisdom which Maria did not 
contradict. 


IX.—A PIECE OF PERFECTION. 

Mr. PINKHAM had asked Mrs. Dickison, with his 
usual display of reverential courtesy, for permission to 
bring his sister, Mrs. Hayden, to call on herself and 
the young ladies. 

The sister, as he explained, had been recently left a 
widow. Her dear defunct had. been president of a gas 
company in New York City. In consequence of her 
recent bereavement, his sister was not going into society 
at all at present, which would place it out of her power 
to show the young ladies such attentions as her in- 
herited consideration for their father would prompt; 
she, too, having grown up from childhood familiar with 
and revering the name of Dickison. So, if they would 
only permit her to come to them ina quiet way, advanc- 
ing no claim but that of being Nathan Pinkham’s daugh- 
ter, she should be so happy to know them. 

The fact of being Nathan Pinkham’s daughter was a 
good letter of recommendation, to which the highly 
respectable sound of “ president ’’ and ‘‘ gas company ”’ 
added such a suggestion of super-excellence that Mrs. 
Dickison’s response was warm almost to the border of 

ush. 

. So it was decided that Mr. Pinkham should bring 
Mrs. Hayden to call on the following Thursday after- 
noon, The contretemps of Mrs. Benton’s never-to-be- 
forgotten visit had ‘‘ taught them all a lesson,” as they 
declared. The front door should never be left unlocked 
again! Lewis should never be allowed to eat cold black- 
berry pie on the front portico again ! No one should ever 
be permitted to try on new shoes in the back parlor! The 
fall and rise of bread should be confined to the precincts 
of the kitchen, and all ‘“‘ bangs” should punctually 
emerge from the grub to the butterfly condition at a 
stated morning hour !—were a few of the resolutions 
passed to secure the household from a possibility of 
like disgrace in the future. 

‘* We must all remember,” Sophie had said warningly, 
‘‘that we are not in the country now, with all the world 
for our own.” . 

To which Mrs, Dickison had mournfully responded : 

“It was not likely she ever should forget she was not 
in the country, as it fell to her lot to buy all the wilted 
vegetables and stale eggs for the family’s consumption,”’ 
leaving it problematical whether or not the good old 
lady really meant to say she bought all the wilted vege- 
tables and stale eggs that came to market. 

So everything was in city trim when the accepted 
time came, and Sophie, peeping down through the 
bowed blinds of her_bed-room window, saw Mr. Pink- 
ham holding their front gate open for a tall blonde, 
whose elegant mourning only served to enhance her 
delicate beauty. 

“She ’s just a piece of perfection, Annie, from those 
fluffy little yellow bangs peeping out from her widow’s 
cap, down to the tip of that little patent-leather boot,” 
she says, in a confidental burst of enthusiasm, with- 


drawing from the window to give one last ‘‘ touch up” 
to her own untrained frizzes before going down. 

‘“They say patent-leather boots are becoming fash- 
ionable again for ladies,’ says Annie, who is turning 
round and round before the big glass-doored armoire, 
somewhat as a dog does when looking for the softest 
place on a rug. ’ 

‘*Mercy ! I wonder if I ever shall learn to drape a 
polonaise stylishly ? Sophie, don’t you think there isa 
certain adorable something about town girls that we 
never shall catch ?”’ she asks pathetically. 

‘* Knack, I suppose! Knack is an extra sense that is 
accorded some women. The woman with knack can 
accomplish wonders on nothing; the woman without it 
is helpless with millions at her command. It is a gift 
—one that you certainly do not possess, Nan. You will 
pin your over-dresses back as if you were getting ready 
for a good hard day’s scrubbing. Maybe you will take 
in something after a while by absorption.”’ 

Miss Dickison leans forward in front of the glass to 
give one or two little dabs to the love-locks on her 
pretty forehead, while she delivers this final crumb of 
comfort to Nan, the knackless, before they both pass 
down stairs, with an aching sense of inferiority in their 
innocent hearts to meet the faultless Mrs. Hayden. 

Mrs. Hayden’s manners were so calmly self-possessed, 
so coolly polite, that she acted somewhat like an anes- 
thetic on the two slightly-flurried country maidens that 
blushingly accorded her the meed of superiority with 
their first glance. She had a most disconcerting trick 
of leveling her fine gray eyes upon one and forgetting to 
withdraw them, leaving one to imagine that she had 
soared involuntarily above the commonplace tittle-tattle 
addressed to her into realms of meditation where few 
dared hope to follow her, leaving one to await her return 
to mundane matters with what patience one could com- 
mand. In the meantime one had the very best possible 
opportunity for discovering what fine eyes hers were. 

‘**My brother tells me you are located here. I hope 
to see more of you. I wish we might be good friends.” 
Mrs. Hayden leveled these remarks and her handsome 
eyes especially at Miss Sophia Dickison. She spoke in 
a voice of well-bred low pitch, and her words were 
‘‘ paid ‘out,’ so to speak, with an accurate measure- 
ment, as if she were in the habit of retailing her obser- 
vations at so much an inch. The curves of her 
well-shaped mouth were the only things that moved 
when she spoke. The rest of her features were as entirely 
at rest, as if she had been a doll provided with a hidden 
apparatus that gave her temporary powers of speech 
on the pulling of a string. Mr. Pinkham was probably 
aware of the intermittent nature of his sister’s col- 
loquial powers, for he exerted himself in an unusual 
degree to talk, and was ably seconded by Mrs. Dickison, 
who pronounced it ‘‘ real clever’’ of him to bring such 
an elegant dame to see such simple country folk. 

Sophie was a little surprised that a woman who had, 
of course, ‘‘ seen everything,’’ should be content to say 
so little, but attributed the reticence of their new friend 
to that elegant languor which comes of satiety. 

Annie wondered, humbly, if the time ever would 
come when she should feel as perfectly at her ease in 
sumptuous raiment as the superb Mrs. Hayden looked. 

What with Mrs. Hayden’s amiable determination to 
be pleased and Mr. Pinkham’s gallant resolve to show off 
handsome Sophie Dickison at her best, and the simple 
faith of all the Dickisons in the goldiness of this glitter, 
the visit promised to be highly satisfactory to all parties. 

Sophie breathed freely when their visitors rose to de- 
part. It had all been perfect. Nota single thing had 
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gone wrong. Mrs. Dickison, who was acknowledged to 
be rather unreliable as a grammarian, had not lapsed 
once. Annie, whose rustic trick of exclaiming ecstati- 
cally over every pleasing novelty was such a thorn in 
her sister’s more elegant flesh, had held her interjec- 
tions well in hand. Lewis had sacredly observed his 
promise to ‘‘make himself scarce’’ until supper time, 
in consideration of an unlimited supply of jam. Sophie 
really began to feel quite hopeful of an aristocratic 
efflorescence in the whole family. Her satisfaction 
reached a climax when Mrs. Hayden, retaining her 
almost tremulous hand in both of her own daintily- 
gloved ones, said in that low, measured voice which 
Sophie was sure must be the acme of good breeding, 
‘* Herbert has told me about you, Miss Dickison. It is 
his desire that we see a great deal of each other. I 
hope it will be yours, too. I aman old woman now—”’ 

*¢ Mer—’”’ Annie began, deprecatingly, but swallowed 
her surprise and exclamation at one gulp. 

‘*So Iam going to ask you not to count visits with 
me, but come to me often at my hotel. My life now is 
a very retired and a very desolate one’ (in token whereof 
Mrs. Hayden extracted a deep black-bordered handker- 
chief from her velvet reticule and shook its folds out 
gently, as if she were preparing to hoist a signal of dis- 
tress), ‘‘and I am afraid you will find many things in 
my ‘cell,’ as Herbert calls it, that might shock your 
tidy country notions.”’ 

(Sophie thought she hated her visitor for coupling her 
name with tidiness and country habits—just the recom- 
mendations for a milkmaid). 

‘* But you must come to me prepared to be charitable. 
Iam asad idler—a good-for-nothing esthetic, who has 
never been able to sacrifice her love for the beautiful to 
any demands of the useful. Perhaps I might improve 
if you dear, good country people would let me see plenty 
of your simple, honest habits.’? (Sophie was quite sure 
now that she hated Mrs. Hayden.) ‘‘ Promise, now, if I 
shock you in my at-home, you won’t be naughty and 
criticise me too severely.”’ 

The sweet humility.of this plea, spoken in such a 
voice and emphasized with such a glance, was too much 
for the tender Dickison heart. 

Sophie replied, with honest adulation, that she was 
sure things were ‘‘just lovely wherever Mrs. Hayden 
was.”’ 

“Oh, Herbert! take me away from this naughty 
flatterer,’? Mrs. Hayden says, with a reproving tap of 
her fan on Sophie’s pink cheek, and Mr. Pinkham opens 
the front door for their egress. 

“*God bless my soul, Pinkham, I’m sure I am very 
much obliged to you! I was just wishing I had a third 
hand temporarily, or could ring the bell with my nose.”’ 

It was Mr. Dickison who greeted Mr. Pinkham thus 
cordially as he opened the front door, and then a death- 
like stillness fell upon the little group. 

Mr. Dickison was revealed to his crushed family hold- 
ing his new silk hat between both hands with tenderest 
care, to guard its contents—creamy white eggs—from 
the possibility of rude contact. Every pocket of his 





stiff white duck suit, coat and trowsers, were bulging 
out to their utmost capacity with the same fragile 
cargo, while his jolly red face beamed upon the startled 
group from beneath the folds of his yellow silk handker- 
chief that he had bound about it when converting his 
beaver into an egg-basket. On the sight of a strange 
lady the martyr had involuntarily backed up against 
the tall wooden partition that divided the porticoes, 
where he stood the picture of comic despair. 

The culprit was the first to recover himself, which he 
did with his most recklessly boisterous laugh : 

‘*God bless my soul, mamma, when you and the girls 
insisted upon my adopting that stove-pipe for gentility’s 
sake I hadn’t an idea what a resource it might prove in 
the hour of need. Your sister, I suppose, Pinkham. 
Sorry can’t offer you a hand, madam; regret more 
than ever that I haven’t but two. Thought my wife 
would praise me for my heroism in bringing home a lot 
of fresh eggs I found way out on the road to Chelsea, I 
b’lieve they call it; says she hasn’t seen a dozen good 
ones since she left the place; but yonder she stands 
glaring at me as if I was a death’s head. They ’re real 
fresh ones, Mrs. D.”’ 

‘*] am sure you don’t look at all like a death’s-head, 
sir,’’ Mrs. Hayden says in her even voice. 

** Mr. Dickison !”’ his wife says in a sepulchral voice. 

‘*God bless my soul !”’ and following the direction of 
his wife’s anguished gaze, the martyr became aware of 
two little yellow pools settling about his feet, at which 
he stands in the most helpless consternation. 

‘“*Very unfortunate,” he says, grinning rather feebly 
on the group around him. 

‘*For your duck suit! I should say so,’’ says Mr. 
Pinkham good naturedly, coming to the rescue. 

‘*Oh, hang the suit! that’ll wash. I meant for the 
eggs and for my reputation. This is terrible, Pinkham ; 
by George it is, sir! 

‘“‘If the one were as indestructible as I am sure the 
other is, sir, there would be no broken eggs to deplore, 
nor duck suit to be consigned prematurely to the wash- 
tub,’? Mr. Pinkham says with ready tact. 

‘* Hanged if I don’t wish I had a hat now to take off 
in acknowledgement of that speech, boy! You get the 
gift of the gab straight trom poor old Nath. He’s made 
it all right for me, ladies, hasn’t he ?”’ 

** As right as a hatless man with a yellow silk hand- 
kerchief on his head, and little sulphur-colored rivulets 
streaming from every pore of him can be made,”’’ says 
Mrs. Dickison, laughing helplessly ; while Mrs. Hay- 
den helped on the good work by saying: 

‘Tam sure any lover of the beautiful who does not 
sacrifice his love of the beautiful to the useful, must ac- 
knowledge that a rubicund visage under a yellow silk 
handkerchief is a much more picturesque object than 
that same visage under a stiff black hat. You look 
quite esthetic, sir; really suggest a sunflower !” 

‘* Thankee !’? says the martyr dubiously. ‘‘ All the 
same. Next time I’ll take a basket along. But that 
hat did come in handy. They ’re real fresh, Mrs. D.”’ 

But Sophie looked as if she would never smile again. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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‘¢ ALEXANDER HAMILTON,”’ said Gallatin, ‘‘ left his 
successor a sinecure in the office of Secretary of the 
Treasury.”’ So perfect was the system of administration 
he devised that it continues even to this day, modified in 
some particulars to meet the exigencies of the present, 
but essentially unchanged. And no great question of 
finance has since arisen the principles of which were 
not ably discussed by-that master mind, who has been 
called the American Turgot, but who surpassed the 
great Frenchman, both in genius and solidity. 

Our present system of internal revenue was made 
necessary by the state of our finances during the War 
of the Rebellion, but it was not new. It was only a 
tool that had been laid‘away rusted and forgotten during 
many years of peace, to be reproduced when necessity 
called for it. New to the generation to which Chase 
and Boutwell announced it amid the roar of cannon in 
1862, it was not new to history. Internal taxation is 
as old as government itself; but it is worthy of note 
that the essential elements of our present system were 
enunciated more than ninety years ago. Under the 
Confederation, a direct tax for the support of the central 
government was apportioned among the states, to be 
paid from their own revenues; but the levy proved 
futile from the lack of power to enforce it. Under the 
Constitution, the general government relied at first en- 
tirely for its support upon a tariff upon imports, but 
our commerce was then in its infancy, and the revenues 
proved insufficient. In 1790, Alexander Hamilton, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, recommended to Congress the 
imposition of an excise tax upon domestic spirits, varying 
in amount according to its proof or alcoholic strength, 
and discriminating in favor of spirits distilled from do- 
mestic materials as against those distilled from molasses, 
sugar, and other foreign materials, and adjusting the 
tariff upon imported spirits accordingly. 

‘* Duties of the kind proposed,’’ says Secretary Ham- 
ilton, ‘‘ are not novel in the United States, as has been 
intimated in another place. They have existed to a 
considerable extent under several of the state govern- 
ments, particularly in Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
Pennsylvania. In Connecticut, a state exemplary for 
its attachment to popular principles, not only all ardent 
spirits, but foreign articles of consumption generally 
have been the subject of an excise or inland duty.” 

In support of this, however, he remarks that there 
appear to him two leading principles, one or the other 
of which must necessarily characterize whatever plan 
may be adopted. One of them makes the security of the 
revenue to depend chiefly on the vigilance of the public offi- 
cers; the other rests it essentially on the integrity of the 
individuals interested to avoid payment of it. The first is 
the basis of the plan submitted by the Secretary ; the last 
has pervaded most, if not all, the systems which have 
hitherto been practiced upon in different parts of the 
United States. The oaths of the dealers have been almost 
the only security for their compliance with the laws. It 
cannot be too much lamented that these have been 
found an inadequate dependence. But experience has, 
on every trial, manifested them to be such. Taxes or 
duties relying for their collection on that security 
wholly, or almost wholly, are uniformly unproductive. 
And they cannot fail to be unequal as long as men con- 
tinue to be discriminated by unequal portions of recti- 
tude. The most conscientious will pay most ; the least 
conscientious least. It isa truth that cannot be kept 


too constantly in view, that all revenue laws which are 
so constructed as to involve a lax and defective execu- 
tion, are instruments of oppression to the most merito- 
rious part of those on whom they immediately operate, 
and of additional burdens on the community at large. 

Following the recommendations of Secretary Hamil- 
ton, the First Congress, at its third session, passed an 
act, approved March 3, 1791, which is not only the basis 
of our present system, but contains most of its essential 
provisions. 

It divided the country into districts, subject to altera- 
tion and to subdivision into convenient ‘surveys of 
inspection’? by the President. It authorized him to 
appoint one supervisor and as many inspectors of survey 
as he should judge: necessary in each district, and to 
locate offices of inspection in each survey. It imposed 
an excise tax upon all spirits distilled within the 
United States wholly or in part from molasses, sugar 
or other foreign materials, of eleven to thirty cents per 
gallon, according to the proof, to be determined by 
Dicas’ hydrometer; and upon all such spirits distilled 
from any article of: the growth or product of the 
United States, a tax of from nine to twenty-five cents, 
according to proof. Under our present system of 
gauging spirits, these taxes would be expressed as eleven 
and nine cents respectively per proof gallon. This tax 
was required to be paid before the removal of the spirits 
from the distillery, with an abatement of two cents per 
ten gallons, or secured by a nine-months’ bond. Casks 
of spirits were to be branded and gauged before re- 
moval, under penalty of forfeiture, and the officer to 
record and certify the same; and to be removed at any 
other time than between sun-rising and sun-setting 
under the same penalty. A duty was imposed on stills 
of sixty cents per gallon of capacity, including the 
head, and the act provided that the evidence of the 
employment of stills should be their being erected upon 
masonry or brick-work in a condition to be used; that 
the duties on stills shall be collected semi-annually 
by the supervisor, and that in case of failure to pay, 
the duty shall be collected by an action for debt. Dis- 
tillers were required to place signs over the doors of 
every building and apartment used for the distillation 
or storage of spirits, and that they shall furnish the in- 
spector with a particular entry in writing describing the 
same, under a heavy penalty; that the supervisor shall 
inspect the distillery, and the inspector shall take an 
account of old stock, and give certificate of the same; 
that importers of distilled spirits shall make entry 
thereof; that distilled spirits not branded nor accom- 
panied by certificate of inspection shall be forfeited ; 
that officers of inspection may enter places where spirits 
are stored, and inspect and sample spirits, and may take 
away the samples, paying the market price therefor; 
that a penalty of one hundred dollars shall be imposed 
for defacing the marks or brands on any cask ; that no 
marked vessels shall be used for other spirits; that 
spirits fraudulently concealed shall be forfeited, and sus- 
pected places may be searched by warrant of a judge or 
justice of the peace ; that distillers shall keep books and 
make entries of the materials used and spirits distilled 
by them; that certain penalties shall not extend to 
owners of stills of the capacity of fifty gallons or less; 
and how the proof of spirits shall be ascertained (by 
Dicas’ hydrometer) and marked. 

Tench Coxe was appointed the first Commissioner of 
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the Revenue. He was an honest, able and efficient offi- 
cer, and, after organizing the system under the active 
supervision of Secretary Hamilton, administered the af- 
fairs of the office until his resignation in 1798, when 
he was succeeded by William Miller, Jr., of Pennsyl- 
vania, 

The system was not at first a success, either politi- 
cally or financially. It took time to get the machinery 
in running order. With but few exceptions, the sala- 
ries of officers were very low, and often insufficient, 
even in those halcyon days of cheap living and low 
prices. During the first fiscal year the receipts from 
domestic spirits amounted to only $208,943, instead 
of $655,000 as had been estimated. Numerous ob- 
jections were raised to almost every provision of the 
act. Distillers, particularly of geneva, or gin, com- 
plained that official supervision imperiled the secrets of 
the trade and manufacture. Others complained of the 
hardship of having to keep books, and of compliance 
with other precautionary regulations. Rum and gin 
distillers held that the discriminating duties did not 
sufficiently protect them from the competition of im- 
ported spirits on the one hand, while they were unjustly 
discriminated against in the interest of distillers of 
native grains and fruits on the other. They complained 
that the excise was unequal, unjust and oppressive ; 
that the requirement of oaths to returns was demorali- 
zing, and that the penalties were too severe. 

Congress referred all these objections and petitions to 
Secretary Hamilton, who, on the 5th of March, 1792, 
made a lengthy and masterly report upon the whole 
subject. ‘‘These objections,” said he, beginning with 
a happy summary of them, ‘‘ have reference to a sup- 
posed tendency of the act, first, to contravene the prin- 
ciples of liberty ; secondly, to injure morals; thirdly, 
to oppress by heavy and excessive penalties ; fourthly, 
to injure industry and interfere with the business of dis- 
tilling.’ Then, taking them up one by one, he exposed 
with great clearness the sophistry of many, the mistaken 
ideas and erroneous statements of others; and while 
showing how the act might be so amended and modified 
as to make it at the same time more acceptable and 
more efficient, he sustained the system with a very able 
argument. Objection having been particularly directed 
to the weight of penalties, and to the provision taxing 
the capacity of country stills, instead of the spirits ac- 
tually distilled, as in cities and towns, he showed, in 
reply to the former, that ‘‘ Penalties like these, for will- 
ful and fraudulent breaches of an important law, cannot 
truly be deemed either unusual or excessive ;’’ and, to 
the latter, that the duty of sixty cents per gallon on the 
capacity of stills was founded on a computation that a 
stil-of any given dimensions, worked four months in the 
year, the usual period of country distillation, would yield 
a quantity of spirits which, at the rate of nine cents per 
gallon, would correspond with sixty cents per gallon of 
capacity of the still. This was in lieu of a tax on the 
quantity distilled, aad amounted practically, he stated, 
to a gallon tax of seven and a half instead of nine cents. 
It is proper to add that this latter objection came chiefly 
from Western Pennsylvania and South Carolina. 

After due consideration of these objections and the 
Secretary’s report, Congress passed ‘“‘an amendatory,”’ 
which was approved by the President, May 8, 1792. Its 
most important provisions were the repeal of the for- 
mer tax and the imposition of a new tax on spirits dis- 
tilled from foreign materials of ten to twenty-five cents, 
and on spirits distilled from domestic materials of seven 
to eighteen cents per gallon, according to proof. The 
tax on the latter class of spirits was to apply to all dis- 





tilleries of one or more stills having a capacity of four 
hundred gallons or upward, and located in any city, 
town or village. At any smaller distillery, or one 
located elsewhere, the tax imposed was fifty-four cents 
per gallon upon the capacity of the still, including the 
head, with the option of paying ten cenis per gallon of 
capacity per month, or seven cents per gallon on the 
amount actually distilled. The owners of stills were to 
enter them and obtain license under penalty, and were 
to be liable for the taxes accruing. The stills were to 
be identified by progressive numbers, etc. An “ office 
of inspection ’’ was to be opened in each county. That 
the secrets of the trade might be protected, officers of 
inspection were to forbear inspecting distilleries of 
geneva or sweet cordials for two hours in each day. An 
abatement of two per cent was to be made for leakage, 
and seven per cent was to be allowed for expenses of 
collection of the tax, not. to exceed seventy thousand 
dollars in the aggregate. 

In nearly every part of the country complaints appear 
to have ceased and the law was generally enforced, result- 
ing in an internal revenue for the fiscal year 1793 of $337,- 
706. But in certain sections discontent was unallayed, 
and opposition to the law was persistent and even vio- 
lent. In the next year the internal revenue fell to 
$274,089. On the 16th of May, 1794, Mr. Moore, from 
the committee to which were referred petitions from 
Washington County, Maryland, and Chester and Lan- 
caster Counties, Pennsylvania, praying for revision and 
amendment of the act, made a report to the House, in 
which ‘‘ the committee further state that there remains 
some opposition to the law in two western surveys of 
South Carolina, in the survey of Kentucky, and the 
western survey of Pennsylvania ; that the supervisor 
of the district of Pennsylvania has made no returns 
(although thereto duly required and repeatedly urged). 
Your committee, therefore, have had no proof before 
them that the law, so far as it respects spirits distilled 
from domestic materials, has been executed in any part 
of the state.”’ They also report that the supervisor of 
that district states that ‘‘ no returns from the inspectors 
of surveys within his district have been furnished to 
him to a later period than the 30th of June, 1792. This 
failure, the supervisor alleges, arises from the total in- 
execution of the law in some of the surveys, and the 
partial execution of it in others.’’ 

The necessity for an increased revenue being a press- 
ing one, Congress, by acts approved June 5 and 9, 
1794, imposed a tax of from one to ten dollars upon 
carriages for the conveyance of persons, a license tax of 
five dollars for selling wines and foreign distilled spirit- 
uous liquors by retail; eight cents per pound upon 
snuff, two cents per, pound upon refined sugar, and 
twenty-five to fifty cents per hundred dollars upon pro- 
perty sold at auction ; these taxes to continue in force 
for two years; manufacturers of snuff and refined sugar 
to give bond, keep books and make reports, and auc- 
tioneers to give bond and have license. At the same 
time, districts and surveys of inspection were created in 
the territories northwest and south of the Ohio, and 
concurrent jurisdiction of offenses under the internal 
revenue acts was conferred on state courts. 

Meanwhile discontent and opposition in the disaf- 
fected districts, fomented and encouraged by political 
demagogues, as in later days, increased and assumed 
the proportions of armed insurrection. The marshal 
of Western Pennsylvania, David Lenox, was fired upon, 
arrested and detained until he promised to serve no 
more processes west of the Alleghanies. Not satisfied 
with this, a deputation of the insurgents afterward 
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compelled him to surrender the processes he had served, 
and he was compelled to flee. On the 16th of July the 
house of General John Neville, the inspector of the 
revenue near Pittsburg, was attacked, but defended 
with such spirit that the assailants were forced to re- 
tire. He called in vain upon the magistrates and mili- 
tary for protection. The attack was soon afterward 
renewed by five hundred men, One of the insurgents 
was killed and several on both sides wounded. Neville 
was forced to take flight, and his house and buildings, 
with all they contained, were burned. The marshal 
and inspector made their way down the Ohio, and by a 
circuitous route to Philadelphia. Bradford caused the 
mails to be stopped and opened, and upon his demand 
the authors of letters giving an account of the proceed- 
ings of the insurgents were banished from Pittsburg. 
The house of another officer who had resigned his com- 
mission, and that of a citizen who had protected and 
sheltered the officers, were also burned to the ground, 
with all their contents. The insurgents organized them- 
selves into armed bands, and the Mingo Creek Society 
openly proclaimed resistance, and called a convention 
of delegates to meet at Parkinson’s Ferry on the 14th 
of August. ‘*The government,’? wrote Washington, 
‘could no longer remain a passive spectator of the con- 
tempt with which the laws were treated.”’ 

In response to a call from the executive, Secretary 
Hamilton made a lengthy and detailed report to the 
President, in which he says : 


‘“‘The four most western counties of Pennsylvania, since 
the commencement of these laws, a period of more than 
three years, have been in steady and violent opposition 
to them. By formal public meetings of influential in- 
dividuals, whose resolutions and proceedings had for 
undisguised objects to render the laws odious, to dis- 
countenance a compliance with them, and to intimidate 
individuals from accepting and executing offices under 
them ; by a general spirit of opposition (thus fomented) 
among the inhabitants; by repeated instances of armed 
parties going in disguise to the houses of the officers of 
the revenue, and inflicting upon them personal violence 
and outrage ; by general combinations to forbear a com- 
pliance with the requisitions of the laws, by examples of 
injury to the property and insult to the persons of indi- 
' viduals who have shown by their conduct a disposition 
to comply, and by an almost universal non-compliance 
with the laws; their execution within the counties in 
question has been completely frustrated.”’ 


Washington referred the papers to the Hon. James 
Wilson, an associate justice of the Supremse Court, who 
returned them with an opinion coinciding with that of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and on the 7th of August 
the President issued a proclamation written by Hamil- 
ton and containing in its preamble a detailed, yet suc- 
cinct, statement of the events which necessitated it. 
The essential differences of political opinion between 
Jefferson and Hamilton and their respective schools 
had before this been exhibited in the debates upon the 
latter’s system of internal revenue, Mr. Madison and 
the followers of the Virginia statesman objecting to the 
principles of excise and preferring a direct ad valorem 
tax upon property. The same differences now found 
expression in Cabinet councils upon the suppression of 
what has become known in history as the ‘‘ Whisky Re- 
bellion.”” The proclamation was earnestly supported 
by the Secretaries of the Treasury and War and the 
Attorney-General, and opposed by Randolph, who had 
succeeded Jefferson as Secretary of State. It was also 
objected to by Governor Mifflin, with whom Washing- 
ton held a lengthy conference on the subject, and the 


Democratic societies of Philadelphia. But the Presi- 
dent, after mature consideration, had determined to 
sustain the position so well taken by Hamilton, and, it 
appears, took particular care to see that his proclama- 
tion was countersigned by the Secretary of State, a 
point not then so thoroughly settled by the routine of 
precedent as now. 

The convention called by the Mingo Creek Society, 
undaunted by the firm attitude of the government, as- 
sembled at Parkinson’s Ferry on the 14th of August. 
Edward Cooke was elected chairman and Albert Galla- 
tin secretary. Bradford, who was practically the 
leader, proposed that the six insurgent counties of 
Pennsylvania and Maryland establish a new state, out- 
side and independent of the Union, and defiant resolu- 
tions were adopted. On the other hand, the President 
had made requisition upon the militia of Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Maryland and Virginia, and appointed 
General Lee, Governor of Virginia, to the command. 
Washington and Hamilton left the capital at Philadel- 
phia in September and proceeded first to Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania, and then in October to Cumberland, 
Maryland, where the army was encamped. The former 
then returned to the seat of government about the same 
time that the commissioners returned from their fruit- 
less embassy, and on the 21st of October the army ad- 
vanced in two divisions, accompanied by Secretary 
Hamilton, District Judge Peters and District Attorney 
Rawle. The route across the Alleghanies was as rugged 
and almost as wild as in the days of Braddock. But 
the little army was largely composed of veterans of the 
Revolution, and the insurgents fled before it when they 
realized the determination of the government and that 
its last resort was of sterner stuff than proclamations 
and peace commissions. Brackenridge, one of the in- 
surgent leaders, afterward wrote that “it was the dis- 
play of so strong an army that rendered unnecessary 
anything but the display of it.”” Hamilton accompanied 
the army to Pittsburg, and then returned to Philadel- 
phia, leaving Judge Peters secure upon the bench, and 
a strong corps of observation stationed in the country 
for the winter, uader General Morgan. ‘‘ The Whisky 
Rebellion ”? was thoroughly and effectually suppressed, 
and it is only needful to say that the power of the gov- 
ernment was abundantly tempered with its mercy in 
its treatment of the insurgents. Bradford escaped to 
the Spanish dominions, and other less prominent leaders 
scattered to the sparsely settled regions of the far West. 

On the 2d of February, 1795, the Secretary recom- 
mended Congress to abolish the option of paying by 
the gallon on spirits distilled in cases where duties are 
charged on the stills. He also recommended that the 
tax on snuff should not be a rate per pound but an 
annual tax upon the mill, mortars and pestles employed 
in the manufacture. He advised too, that every manu- 
facturer of refined sugar should be required to affix a 
ticket to every loaf, cask, barrel or other package, speci- 
fying the weight and contents ; these tickets to be fur- 
nished by the supervisors and accounted for by them. 

This is the first appearance in our fiscal history of any- 
thing of the nature of a stamp to be affixed to a taxable 
article (aside from stamped paper), which at this day 
we deem the chief security to the revenue and best 
safeguard against fraud and evasion. Congress did not 
see fit to adopt the plan, but it did repeal the tax upon 
snuff and laid a duty upon each snuff-mortar, on every 
pair of mill-stones, on every pestle and on every mill in 
which snuff is manufactured by stampers and grinders. 
The operation of this act was suspended June 1, 1796, 
until the end of the next session, but no farther legislation 
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appears to have been enacted until April 24, 1800, when 
the act was finally repealed. The tax on carriages was 
changed in some particulars by the act of May 28, 1796, 
and the act of March 3, 1797, carried into effect to some 
extent the above recommendation of the Secretary rela- 
tive to stills. This was again altered and modified by the 
act of January 29,1798. An act levying duties upon 
stamped vellum, parchment and paper was approved 
July 6, 1797, but was postponed for a time in the fol- 
lowing December, and amended February 28, 1799. 
And finally, in 1802, a bill to repeal the internal taxes 
passed both houses without a division, and was ap- 
proved by President Jefferson on the 6th of April. 

The internal taxes collected under these various acts 
were as follows : 

1792 

1793 

1794 

1795 


1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 


$644,358 

779,136 
. 809,397 
. 1,048,038 

1796 475,290 | 1802 621,899 

1797 575,491 | 1803-13 352,630 

An analysis of the internal revenue for a single year 
gives an interesting insight into the sources from which 
it was derived and the geographical distribution of 
wealth, trade and the various taxable interests. In 
1802, Commissioner Coxe made a detailed report to 
Congress before the final returns were all received, from 
which it appeared that the revenue for year ending 
December 31, 1801, was as follows : 

From Domestic Distilled Spirits, 

Stills (capacity tax), . 
Refined Sugar, : 
Licenses to Retailers, . 

Sales at Auction, . 

Carriages for Conveyance of Persons, 73,926 
Stamped Vellum, Parchment and Paper, 268,042 

Of the gallon tax on spirits distilled at large distil- 
leries in towns, etc., New England rum paid by far the 
greater amount, Massachusetts contributing $140,234, 
Rhode Island $20,222 and New York $8038; while of 
the tax on country stills, distilling grain or fruit, Penn- 
sylvania heads the list with $89,771, followed by Vir- 
ginia with $67,261, Ohio with $22,733 and Maryland 
with $21,492. New York and Pennsylvania each paid 
more than $28,000 on refined sugar, and Maryland 
$10,955 on the same article. Retailers’ licenses amounted 
to $15,115 in New York, $14,880 in Massachusetts, $8075 
in Pennsylvania, and $6505 in Connecticut and Virginia. 
New York and Massachusetts each paid more than 
$17,000 on auction sales, and Pennsylvania $12,327. 
Massachusetts paid $15,252 on carriages, Virginia 
$13,533, Pennsylvania $8377, and Maryland $8299. 
Pennsylvania paid $61,177 of the stamp tax, New York 
$60,994, Massachusetts $37,528 (half year), Maryland 
$30,950, and Virginia $23,102. Although her returns 
were incomplete, Massachusetts stood at the head of 
the schedule of total internal taxes by States, paying 
$232,566. Pennsylvania, in all, paid $209,545, New 
York $143,758, Virginia $115,444, Maryland $83,563, 
South Carolina $45,612, North Carolina, $32,476, and 
Rhode Island $32,157. When the tax on snuff and 
snuff-mills was in force, it was almost wholly paid by 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and New York. The 
highest official salaries were those paid the supervisors 
of Massachusetts (Nathaniel Gorham) and Virginia, 
who received $2500 each. 

The active work of repeal was begun by Mr. Bayard’s 
motion, December 30, 1801, to instruct the Committee 
on Ways and Means to inquire into the expediency of 
repealing the internal taxes and the postages on letters. 
On the 8th of March, Mr. Randolph, from that commit- 


337,706 
274,089 


. $208,943 | 
| 
337,755 | 


$178,659 
257,070 
76,540 
69,174 
66,123 


tee, reported a bill to repeal the internal duties, which 
was adopted without serious opposition. 

When again it became necessary to provide for the 
extraordinary expenses of the second war with Great 
Britain, the internal revenue or excise tax upon spirits 
was revived by an act which passed the House of 
Representatives by a vote of eighty-five to forty-nine, 
and was approved by President Monroe July 22, 1813. 
It imposed a tax on each gallon of the capacity of 
stills for the distillation of spirits, including the head 
or cap, and boilers in steam distilleries were to be taxed 
double the amount required of stills heated by fire 
alone. In the debate on the bill, Mr. Ingersoll pro- 
posed to tax successions to real estate, incomes, law 
suits, offices and pensions ; and Mr. Fisk, of New York, 
moved to strike out the tax on the capacity of stills, 
and substitute a tax of nine or twelve cents per gallon 
on the spirits distilled. Mr. Duvall, of Kentucky, 
opposed the latter in an earnest speech as excessive 
and oppressive, and bearing with peculiar hardship 
on the West, and both motions were negatived. Mr. 
Fisk, however, returned to the charge the next year, 
and moved to tax spirits twenty-five cents per gallon in 
addition to the tax on the capacity of the still, and it 
was lost by only seven votes. Bayly, of Virginia, op- 
posed it, as well as the system then in force, as unequal 
and inconvenient. The Secretary of the Treasury had 
reported that the tax was then equivalent to five cents 
per gallon on the spirits produced. Mr. Bayly thought 
that with some distilleries that might be the case ; and 
that it would not amount to more than half that in the 
case of distilleries on a large scale and in great perfec- 
tion. In small distilleries, however, such as were used 
by farmers—and he referred particularly to his own 
state—it would amount to not less than ten and often 
fifteen cents. Mr. Eppes, of Virginia, moved a tax of 
fifteen cents per gallon on the spirits distilled, which 
was adopted by a vote of sixty-eight to sixty-two ; but, 
on the 29th of October, it was laid on the table on the 
motion of Gaston, of North Carolina. 

By the act of December 21, 1814, an excise of twenty 
cents per gallon was imposed on all spirits distilled in 
addition to the license tax on capacity, and provision 
was made for weekly licenses. The distiller was per- 
mitted to pay an excise of twenty-five cents per gallon 
upon his actual product in lieu of all other taxes, and 
distillers of domestic materials and all persons from 
whose materials such spirits should be distilled, were 
authorized to sell in any quantity not less than one gal- 
lon without license. The result of this act was natu- 
rally unsatisfactory, both to the government and the 
honest distiller. Congress sought to strengthen it by 
more stringent provisions in the following January, 
relative to the bonds, books and returns of distillers, but 
with no avail. 

Complaint having been made, particularly in the 
South and West, of the inequality of the tax on stills, 
Commissioner Smith, in 1816, referred the subject for 
careful examination to Dr. Samuel L. Mitchell, of New 
York, and Alexander Anderson, of Philadelphia. The 
former was then one of our first scientists, the latter a 
distiller of large experience and the first in this country 
to adopt the use of steam. Their reports are interesting 
reading, and discuss in a clear and practical manner 
how a tax upon spirits may be best and most equitably 
levied and collected. The object to be attained was of 
course to tax the actual product as equally as possible, 
but such a direct tax was quickly set aside as imprac- 
ticable, being easily evaded and having little or no pro- 
tection but the oath of the distiller. There remained, 
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then, no feasible plan but to tax the capacity of a dis- 
tillery to produce spirits, which might be done in three 
ways: first, by ascertaining the quantity of spirits 
producible from a given quantity of grain or fruit, and 
taxing the material used ; second, by ascertaining the 
quantity of fuel required to distill a given quantity of 
spirits, and taxing the fuel used; and third, by ascer- 
taining the capacity or boiling power of the stills ina 
given time and the quantity of spirits producible there- 
from, and laying the tax upon that capacity. The last 
method was decided beyond question to be the most 
practical and equal in its operation, though a difference 
in skill and energy on the part of the distiller must 
always produce unequal results. Congress accordingly 
repealed the gallon tax by act of April 19, 1816, and, to 
reduce the temptation to fraud, cut down the old license 
or capacity taxes about one-half. 

A direct tax upon lands, dwelling-houses and slaves, 
which had been levied under the Confederation and 
again in 1800, formed a part of the scheme of internal 
taxation ; and, by the act of July 22, 1813, Congress 
divided the country into one hundred and ninety-one 
districts’ for that purpose, with an assessor and col- 
lector, their assistants and deputies, in each. The office 
of commissioner of the revenue was established, and 
among his duties were those which had been performed 
to light-houses by former commissioners of the revenue, 
but the nature of which is now unknown. A.- direct 
tax of three millions was distributed among the states 
by act of August 2—Pennsylvania’s quota being 
$365,479.16, of which the city of Philadelphia was to 
pay $79,500. This was followed by another direct tax 
of six millions in 1815. 

The.excise on spirits was accompanied by internal 
duties of four cents per pound on refined sugar, two to 
twenty dollars on carriages for the conveyance of per- 
sons, one per cent on auction sales of merchandise, and 
one-quarter of one per cent on auction sales of ships or 
vessels, imposed by three other acts approved the same 
day, and by license taxes of from ten to twenty-five 
dollars on dealers in spirits and foreign merchandise 
and wines, by act of August 2. The necessity for ad- 
ditional revenue is shown by the doubling of the tax on 
auction sales and the increase of licenses and postage 


fifty per cent in December, 1814. All these acts were 
to remain in force for one year after the conclusion of 
the war with Great Britain. 

On the 18th of January, 1815, two more acts were 
approved, imposing internal duties on manufactures, 
the list of which shows the small variety then existing : 
Pig, bar, rolled and split iron, one dollar per ton; iron 
castings, one dollar and a half per ton; nails, brads 
and sprigs, one cent per pound; white wax candles, 
five cents per pound; other mould candles, three cents 
per pound; playing and visiting cards, fifty per cent; 
hats, caps and bonnets worth over two dollars, eight 
per cent ; boots and bootees worth over five dollars, five 
per cent; saddles and bridles, six per cent; leather, 
five per cent; tobacco, cigars and snuff, twenty per 
cent ; beer, ale and porter, six per cent ; paper, three 
percent ad valorem; and on household furniture and 
watches, which latter were repealed April 9, 1816. 

In February, 1817, a motion was made by Mr. 
Williams, of North Carolina, and supported by Mr. 
Johnson, of Virginia, to repeal the internal duties, 
but it was laid on the table. At the next session Mr. 
Lowndes, of South Carolina, reported from the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means a bill for that purpose, 
which promptly passed both houses without recorded 
opposition, and was approved by President Monroe, De- 
cember 23, 1817. 

The collections of internal duties during this period 
(exclusive of ‘‘ direct taxes’) were, in 1814, $1,662,985 ; 
in 1815, $4,678,059 ; in 1816, $5,124,708 ; in 1817, $2,678,- 
101; and from 1818 to 1848, consisting of arrears, $1,669,- 
432. making a tota. of $15,813,285. The cost of 
co..2ction was stated by Mr. Lowndes, in 1817, to be 
five and seven-tenths per cent. The chief source of 
revenue \.as, of course, distilled spirits, which yielded 
$3,048,908 in 1815, $2,002,764 in 1816, and $858,971 in 
1817. For forty-five years thereafter no exciseman 
darkened the still-house door, and the ‘‘ moonshiners’’ 
paid no tribute. They might have sung with Burns: 

‘* We’ll mak our maut, and brew our drink, 
We ’1l dance and sing, and rejoice, man ; 
And monie thanks to the muckle black deil 
That danc’d awa’ wi’ the exciseman.”’ 
Frank J. BRAMHALL. 





“AT DAWN O' DAY.” 


BY KATE McPHELIM. 


A LONG, dun stretch of land; a darkening, ominous 
autumn sky; a chill misty wind blowing up from the 
mighty Atlantic. 

And two persons, a man and a woman, walking 
slowly along the beach—he a great, awkward, mus- 
cular fellow, clad in the rough homespun garb of the 
Canadian peasantry ; she a slender, fragile little crea- 
ture, more child than woman. A scarlet woolen shawl, 
part of which formed a hood for her bent head, envel- 
oped her. One bare hand drew the folds together 
beneath her chin; the other was slipped through her 
companion’s arm and rested in his firm hold. 

“Don’t you mind any stories you may hear about 
me, Marjorie,” he was saying with a suspicious airiness 
of manner; “don’t! I’m not much of a church-going 
chap, to be sure, and I like to have a bit of fun, now 
and then, with the boys up at the Point ; but I pay my 
dues regularly at Christmas and Easter, and—don’t you 


mind them, Marjorie! I suppose,’’ with a quick, side- 
long glance, ‘‘ Pierre Lechesne has been spreading false 
rumors about me.”’ 

Something he saw in the grave face beside him im- 
pelled him to continue: 

‘“*We used to be good friends—he and I—when we 
were both boys together.. But now—now there is no- 
thing he would not do to injure me—nothing! You 
know why, dear.”’ 

Her silence answered him. 

“They are growing wealthy rapidly, the Lechesnes. 
It is said that Pierre is to build a new house in spring. 
Already his sisters wear dresses of silk, and go to gay 
Ottawa in the winter time. I’m afraid,’’ with a savage 
laugh, ‘‘ you’ve made a bad bargain, Marjorie. You, 
too, could have worn grand gowns. You, too, might 
have been as fine a lady as any of them, had you so 
chosen.” 
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‘* Don’t !’? she protested softly. 

‘*It’s a mean place, anyhow, this God-forgotten cor- 

-ner of creation !’’ he went on, his strong, black brows 
knitting in a frown. ‘‘I wish I could take you away 
from here—I will soon. There are no happy memories 
to bid you stay.”’. 

‘*No,’? she answered. And then, as though his last 
words had struck a chord hitherto silent, ‘‘ You knew 
my mother well, Leon ?” 

' Yes. Iwas but a clumsy lad when she and your 
father came here, and you—ah, what a pretty wee one 
you were! With the money which they had brought 
with them from England they bought a farm. I have 
heard the neighbors talk much about them. They were 
young, full of hope, and they would be rich, by-and-by, 
they said. They made astaunch fight, but the winter, 
the work, the unaccustomed hardships conquered. He 
died of fever, and she—’’ 

He broke off abruptly. 

‘**Go on !’’ she said quietly. 

**T don’t know, of course, Marjorie, but—they— 
say—’”’ 

‘**Oh, go on!’ she cried, with sudden bitterness, ‘‘I 
know! Speak it out! though those around should be 
ashamed to breathe the word—she. of starvation !” 

‘*Mignonne! they didn’t think she was so poor. She 
had concealed the fact. She was always very proud. 
Every one spoke well of her, regretted her—’’ 

She stopped him with a gesture. 

‘*T think,’”’ she said sadly, ‘‘ that even at the cost of 
being less tender to the dead, we should be more gentle 
to the living.”’ 

He smiled down at her curiously. 

‘*That’s one of your queer notions, Marjorie. But 
you mustn’t be too hard on the folks, dear. They had 
Pére Michaud sing mass for her soul, and they “put a 
tall white cross above her grave. They were very kind 
afterward—”’ 

She lifted to his, blue eyes bright with scorn. 

‘*'Yes,’’ she repeated, ‘‘ afterward !”” 

The wind had increased in volume. As they turned, 
it blew against them so fiercely that Leon Pelltier flung 
his arm about his companion to sustain her. 

On the horizon a mighty host of black scudding clouds 
were pitching their tents for battle. The greenish 
waters of the Gulf were capped with foam. 

“Tt’s coming up!’’ he said; ‘‘ we ’re going to have a 
big storm.”’ 

She clutched his sleeve in sudden, nervous fashion. 

“Oh, no! A storm !—I am afraid, Leon !”’ 

He laughed indulgently. 

“*That ’s you, Marjorie! You ’re too delicate a flower 
tg blossom up here, petite. You’re not like the rest of 
them. You ’ve got a lower voice and softer ways, and, 
as I said before, queerish notions. And now you’re 
afraid of a storm !”’ 

He laughed again—a good, mellow, resonant laugh. 

‘** Not for myself, Leon,’’ she whispered tremulously ; 
“IT do not fear for myself. I—I was thinking of that 
other storm, about a month ago, when the White Swan 
went down, and they said—”’ 

** Stop !’’ he cried, his voice breaking hoarsely in on 
the panting words, ‘‘ what do you know about such— 
such things? The vessel was out of repair, quite un- 
able to stand a high sea! There! I didn’t mean to be 
harsh just now. Come up the cliffs. Steady—so! the 
rocks are slippery. Now, my darling, give me your 
sweetest kiss. I’m orf for awhile.’ 

‘* Where ?”’ 


** Oh, just up to the point for an hour or two. Ifthe 


storm catches me, I may stay over till morning. Good- 
night.”’ 

With a swift, terrified motion she flung her arms 
around his neck, and pressing her pale face against his 
breast broke down in convulsive sobbing. 

‘**Don’t go, Leon—don’t go to-night, dear. Some- 
thing may happen—the tide along the beach—the storm 
—something. Don’t go!” 

‘*Why, Marjorie! why, little one! how nervous you 
are !’’ he cried cheerily. ‘‘ What can harm me? I’m 
used to rough weather. I’ve been knocking ’round in 
storms ever since I was able to stand alone ; and I know 
every step along the shore as well as the path through 
your garden.” 

He was stroking her soft hair with one broad, loving 
hand. 

**As I was saying, Marjorie, this place doesn’t suit 
you,-and as soon as the first May flowers blossom in the 
forest I am going to take you up to Monsieur Le Curé’s 
house, and I shall say to him: ‘Mon peére, this is she 
whom I desire to make my dear wife.’ And when he 
has married us we shall go away together over. the wide 
Atlantic. We shall turn our backs forever on this 
northern country, where the winters are so long, the 
skies so bleak, the blasts so cold. In your mother’s 
land, where the air is sunny and young hearts are young. 
we shall make our happy home.”’ 

She'lifted up a face transfigured. 

‘** Ts it true ?”’ she whispered. ‘‘ Oh, Leon, is it true ?”’ 

“* Don’t you know it is, Marjorie ?”’ 

‘**T only know I love you!” she cried, with a queer, 
wild rapture. ‘‘ My creed is, I love you! My future 
—I love you!”’ 

He bent and kissed her. A moment more and he 
was scrambling down the steep cliffs, sure-footed as a 
chamois. 

He looked up. She was still in the same spot where 
he had left her, her scarlet shawl a vivid dash of color 
against the sombre sky. 

“Au revoir!” he shouted. 
heart, at dawn o’ day.”’ 

She turned and walked slowly homeward. She 
paused before a long, low building surmounted by a 
rude cross—the village church. It stood some distance 
in from the road, and was partly surrounded by a grave- 
yard, which latter its tombstones rendered pallidly con- 
spicuous. 

She pushed open the wooden gate and went up the 
path, and entered the church, that strange, smiling 
radiance still lingering in her eyes. It was a feast day, 
and within benediction had but lately been pronounced, 
for the air was heavy with the clouds and sweet with 
the perfume of incense. 

The moments slipped by. The dim fragrance of the 
incense grew fainter. Dusk draped the unesthetic 
roses, the bare branches—all the rigid and pathetic 
poverty of the little place with gentle fingers. Brighter 
through the shadows gleamed the star of gold. 

It was quite dark when Marjorie Grant emerged. She 
stood a brief space, as though in indecision. To her 
right lay a field, across which the villagers had worn a 
path. Yes, it would be shorter than the road. 

Walking swiftly on, her head bent in opposition to 
the wind, she became conscious of a figure striding be- 
fore her. At a narrow gate leading out of the inclosure 
they both paused in order that two men approaching 
from an opposite direction might pass through. 

They were talking, and Marjorie instantly recognized 
their voices as those of young farmers of the town, 
neither of whom had any reputation to spare—such in- 


“‘T°ll be back, sweet- 
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dividuals as are generally suspected, even when net 
definitely accused. 

-‘ Yes,’’ announced one, evidently under the influence 
of liquor, ‘*he’ll not fail us. Hell be at the Cape to- 
night—Leon Pelltier.’’ 

‘Shut up, you fool!’? commanded the other, with an 
oath, 

Then they had passed through. The girl caught her 
breath gaspingly. Leon—to-night—at the Cape! 

The man before her turned, and so, for the first time, 
caught sight of her. 

‘© What !”’ he cried, ‘‘ is it you, Marjorie ?”’ 

She fell back a step. Instinctively her hand sought 
her heart. Had he also heard ? 

‘* Yes,’’ she answered, ‘‘it is I.” 

‘So Pelltier is going up to the Cape to-night ? Rather 
rash on his part,’’ with grim insinuation. 

‘* Let me pass, Monsieur Lechesne.”’ 

“Ill be up a bit of the road with you,” carelessly. 
“Tm going your way.”’ 

She walked rapidly on, he keeping step beside her. 

‘It isn’t so long since the White Swan went down. 
I should think Leon would be more prudent. It is very 
soon for him to be at his old tricks again.”’ 

‘‘Be careful,” she said, quietly. ‘‘ You may go too 
far, Pierre Lechesne.”’ 

She could barely discern the dark outline of his figure. 
The wind was tearing her shawl from her shoulders and 
whirling it about in fantastic frolic. 

He laughed. But just as they reached the farm- 
house gate he caught her by the arm and forced her to 
face him. 

‘* Look here, Marjorie,”’ he said brusquely, *‘ where is 
the use of trying to deceive me? You’re afraid that 
vagabond lover of yours is in a scrape ; you know you 
are! You ’re trembling like a leaf this moment. Give 
him his congé. I’m a rich man, and, what’s more, an 
honest man, and Ill marry you to-morrow if you’ll 
only say the word. Why don’t you throw him over ?”’ 

‘* Because I love him.”’ 

His tense grasp on her arm relaxed. He did not 
speak for a little while. When he did it was in a tone 
strangely subdued and humble. 

‘“‘And I love you well enough to help you to the 
throne of your happiness even at the cost of my own. 
Listen, Marjorie! You know what you fear. I will 
avert it. I shall saddle Napoleon and ride up to the 
Cape. I shall find him and warn him, and tell him you 
need him. If you will only trust me I will do all this 
without faintest hope of reward. Will you ?” 

Her panting breathing alone broke the silence. 

‘* Will you ?” he repeated. 

He might save him yet if—if there was need of sal- 
vation! Was it not possible that he was more generous 
than they had ever given him credit for being? And no 
other chance remained. 

‘‘I—trust you.” 

‘*Good! There is no time to be lost. If I tell him 
you require his presence he may hot believe me. Preju- 
dice has hardened him against the friend of his youth. 
Give me the ring you usually wear to show him as proof 
that I came from you.” 

“Oh, no! he gave it to me. 
no!” 

** Quick ! it grows late—perhaps too late !”” 

She tore the trinket from her finger—a tiny eirclet, 
devoid of intrinsic value, but to her priceless. 

He took it and strode away into the night. 

She turned and went wearily up the path. A rosy- 
cheeked old dame looked up from her task of preparing 


IT eannot part with it— 


the evening meal as she came into the tin-sparkling 
kitchen. 

‘** Mére de Dieu !”’ she shrilled, ‘‘ but we shall have a 
storm! And if the wreckers are out to-night—” 

Horror left the sentence unfinished. 

Within a quarter of an hour from the time he had 
parted with Marjorie Grant, Pierre Lechesne entered 
the village post-office and hastily scribbled a line to the 
authorities of a neighboring town. A moment more 
and it flashed over the wires : 

‘** Wreckers and smugglers at the Cape !”’ 

All Canadians know the Cape—a bare, narrow strip 
of land, crowned with a light-house, which juts out into 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

The battle began. The cannon of the thunder crashed 
and roared ; the spray rained against the rocks like shot ; 
the gleaming blades of the lightning outleaped and 
gashed the black night with wounds of flame. A few 
men, clustered together in a cranny of the cliffs, mut- 
tered to one another as the fierce fray went on. 

‘There is no danger—now,”’ urged a voice. 

‘**Curse you, keep cool !”’ 

‘*T say, Pelltier, what would Ma’mselle Marjorie 
think if she saw you—”’ 

‘** Sacré! hold your peace. Iam a desperate man. 
This is my first cruise—and my last. It must be—it is 
the only avenue to prosperity. But don’t mention her, 
Jacques Le Blanc—don’t dare to !”° 

‘* Hark !”’ cried the first speaker, as a faint, peculiar 
whistle pierced theair. ‘‘That’s Jean’s signal. All’s 
well! Come !” 

They crept from their covert and up the shore like 
river rats. Some stationed themselves at the entrance, 
some scaled the stair. A cry uprose. 

“They come—the constables! Voila! let us fly! 
Ah, Sainte Marie! too late !”’ 

A terrible struggle there in the night and the storm. 
Shrieks, blows, oaths, mad resistance. Finally, the 
** click-click ’’ of handcuffs. 

A man holding a lantern flashed its light full on the 
face of the foremost prisoner. He started back in 
feigned dismay. 

‘*You! Leon Pelltier!”’ 

The other looked at him despairingly, their enmity 
for the time forgotten. 

‘* Marjorie !’’ he murmured. 

Lechesne lifted his disengaged left hand, so that the 
glimmer from the lantern clearly revealed the ring 
which adorned his little finger. 

““Oh, I’ll take care of Marjorie !’’ he laughed sig- 
nificantly. 

Pelltier’s cheeks crimsoned. A curse crashed between 
his clenched teeth. He strove frantically to free his 
hands from their iron fetters. Again Lechesne laughed, 
but he also moved away. 

With the first chill light of morning Marjorie Grant 
was down on the cliffs. She descried in the distance 
the figure of a man running fleetly up the winding, 
sandy path. 

‘**Oh, God be thanked! Leon !”’ 

But it was not Leon. 

‘*Pierre—Pierre Lechesne !’’ she cried as he came 
nearer. ‘‘What news? You found him? he is coming 
home ? he was not there at all? it was all a mistake ?”’ 
in timorous joy; ‘‘a cruel mistake, and—”’ 

‘‘ There was no mistake—none! The wreckers of the 
White Swan made another attempt last night to extin- 
guish the light. This time they were unsuccessful. 
They were watched and captured—every man of them. 
They had been doing some smuggling. too, I believe. 
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They are mostly young fellows from Cocague, Point du 
Chéne and Shediac. The constables have marched the 
whole crowd to Westmoreland Jail.”’ 

‘* But he was not among them? Ah, say he was not 
among them—Leon !” 

She was leaning eagerly forward, her quivering lips 
apart. He hesitated, then he spoke with pained re- 
luctance : 

‘* He was the first man arrested.”’ 

‘** You did not warn him—save him! And you pre- 
mised—I trusted you—”’ 

‘I did my best, but—I was too late !” 

“ Too late ?” 

She stood and stared at him a moment, the salt spray 
beating in her face like hail. Then she put both hands 
to her head in dull, bewildered fashion, and, turning, 
walked away. But the next day she was down on the 
cliffs at dawn, and the next and the next, and for many 
weary days and weeks and months after that. 

Accounts few, vague, unsatisfactory, of a trial and 
conviction at Fredricton drifted to the desolate French 
hamlet. 

‘* We always knew he was a scamp,”’ nodded the old 
gossips, speaking of Leon Pelltier. ‘‘ None of our 
daughters were ever good enough for his lordship. He 
must choose for his fiancée that little, yellow-haired 
English girl. ‘Bien! Chacun 4 son goat!’ And they 
would shrug their shoulders disdainfully. 

‘*Marjorie is a fool!’ declared others younger. 
‘** Losing her good looks and chance of a husband for 
the sake of a man who may not see daylight with free 
eyes for half a dozen years yet.”’ 

‘*Ah, if the foreign mam/’selle had not such strange 
notions in her pretty head!” sighed more than one ad- 
miring swain. 

May came, and the May flowers were in bloom. Mar- 
jorie went into the woods and gathered a cluster. When 
she went down to the beach the next morning she wore 
the sweet, pink things in her bosom. 

That day the curé sent for her. She went up to the 
presbytery in obedience to the summons. He spoke to 
her seriously, but gently, too. ‘‘ My child,’ he said, 
‘he to whom you had given your heart has proved 
most unworthy of your love. He is parted from you by 
his own sin. It is but just. The grief which now con- 
trols your every action is unchristianlike. We must 
not rebel against the crosses which the good God may 
see fit to lay upon our shoulders.” 

‘*Oh, mon pére,’? she burst out passionately, ‘‘ you 
do not understand! You are good and wise, and I 
thank you. But I—I am young, and—alone. What is 
there—who is there I care for here? The people and I 
have nothing in common—nothing. I come of a differ- 
ent race, from a different land. There was only one 
heart which understood me, helped me, cherished me, 
and I have lost it! My life is empty. Don’t talk to 
me of submission !”’ 

‘* Your life need not be empty,’’ he answered her. 
“Fill it with the noblest duties of a woman, those 
which cluster around the hearth of home. An honor- 
able gentleman seeks you for his wife. What say you ?” 

** Whom ?”’ 

** Monsieur Lechesne.”’ 

She stepped back with a soft indrawing of her breath. 

‘*Non, mon pére !”’ 

She had taken her May flowers from her bosom, and 
was arranging and rearranging them with slim, deft 
fingers. She would hold them away from her the better 
to observe the effect, and then bend her face above them 
to inhale their fragrance. 


‘“‘ Your reasons, my daughter ?”? Pere Michaud ques- 
tioned rather sternly. 

‘* Because Leon is coming back,’’ she replied, still 
busy with her task. 

‘* When ?” he cried aghast. 

‘*Didn’t you know ?”’ she asked, smiling up at him 
from her flowers with softly-brilliant eyes. ‘‘He is 
coming back at dawn o’ day.”’ 

And she went away with the blossoms in her hand. 

May passed. And many Mays passed. It would be 
a loving eye, indeed, which could now discern beauty 
in Marjorie Grant’s face. It had grown thin and color- 
less and haggard. It looked aged and ungirlish. There 
were pathetic wrinkles where had been velvet dimples. 
In the village they had come to regard her with a sort 
of complacent pity. When the flashy, over-dressed 
bride whom Pierre Lechesne had brought home from 
Ottawa noticed her, and inquired concerning her, her 
husband smiled and tapped his forehead significantly 
with his finger. 

She had abandoned, too, all fanciful feminine attempt 
at adornment. She wore her rich brown hair brushed 
plainly away from her white cheeks, unbound by any 
ornament or bit of bright ribbon. Only they noticed, 
when the May flowers were in bloom, she it was who 
discovered the first and sought the last. Through the 
glass of time the sands of nine years ebbed dully. The 
winter came on intensely severe. Despite all protest 
and entreaty, Marjorie Grant persisted in making her 
way down to the cliffs in the biting cold of the early 
morning. 
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** T must go !’? she would say to them. ‘* You know 
he is coming at dawn 0’ day !”’ 
But a time came when they found her lying upon the 


rocks, stark and unconscious. They bore her home, 
and through the long winter she lay ill unto death. 

The May flowers were flushing all the mossy hollows 
when she rose up feeble as a child. As soon as she 
could walk she dragged herself out to the forest and 
gathered a great bunch of the delicate sprays. 

** At dawn 0’ day !”? she whispered. 

All night she listened as the clock in the farm-house 
kitchen called the hours. It was still quite dark when 
she crept down the path—to the cliffs—to the beach, 
the May flowers in her hand. A faint grayness came 
into the air—the cool, fresh twilight of a summer dawn. 

Hark! footsteps ! 

Some one was coming along the shore—a man; a big, 
hulking fellow with a closely-cropped head, and a skin 
which had been bleached to pallor by the atmosphere 
of a prison. 

He stopped short. What was that lying there? A 
woman? He bent above the prone ‘figure, with the 
bloodless face upturned to the brightening sky. 

**God ! Marjorie !”’ 

He staggered back. She lifted herself on one shaking 
hand and looked up at him. 

‘** Leon ! it is—dawn !” 

What bitter truth did he read in those loving, burn- 
ing eyes! He crushed her to his heart with a terrible, 
passionate cry. 

‘*No! it is night—black night !”” 

Out of a sea of pearl the sun upfloated a disk of gold. 
Its rare light laughed across the river on the wee waves 
stumbling up the sand—on the white sails of a fisher- 
man’s boat—on a little child at play. 

Aye, and on something else ! 

It lay upon the shining beach, some rosy blooms 
upon its bosom. : 

The day had dawned ! 
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THE HOUSEHOLD—A QUEST ION OF TEMPERATURE. 


I HEARD, not long ago, a distinguished physician re- 
mark at a commencement lecture: ‘‘ Accustom yourselves 
—by degrees if you must—to a temperature of 68° Fahr., 
and, depend upon it, you will live the longer and enjoy 
life the more.”’ 

It would have been amusing, had it not been proof of 
the evil decried by the speaker, to see the smile of incre- 
dulity, the shrug of protest, the shiver of dismay with 
which the cultivated audience met the earnest appeal for 
lower temperature in our winter homes. It is time that 
others than physicians and teachers of physiology gave 
attention to this matter, it being undoubtedly the scape- 
goat upon which many evils, now borne by less guilty 
causes, should be laid. Nothing but actual personal ex- 
perience can ever convince the native-born and nurtured 
American that his or her way is not the best of all; but 
when they are driven to the wall, and of necessity must 
turn, let us by all means have the other and possibly better 
ways well lighted for their guidance, that their blood be 
not indeed upon our heads. As, after being accustomed 
to and requiring a temperature of 72° or 74°, lam now 
equally comfortable in that of 68°, with increased general 
health, the tale of my conversion may be suggestive. 

If my friends recognize their portraits, one of them at 
least will smile at the vigor with which I promulgate her 
teachings, after what she is pleased to term my painful 
resignation to principle. I went, several winters ago, to 
a Northern city to visit two schoolmates of my younger 
days, sisters, both married, and in their own homes. At 
a previous visit, I had found one so overburdened with the 
care of a rather delicate child, that I chose to leave her 
house for the later visit, determining the length of my 
stay by the observations I might make while staying with 
her sister. Here I found as perfect a home as I had ever 
dreamed of. The household arrangements were all that 
the most fastidious and painstaking housekeeper could re- 
quire. My friend gave her personal untiring supervision 
to each detail with a carefulness and efficiency beyond all 
praise. Nothing that added to the comfort or pleasure of 
the family was held to be a trifle. Her supervision ex- 
tended over the entire house ; her own eye noted the tem- 
perature of each room—her own orders regulated it; each 
child was carefully dressed before her for the day, and 
visited each night in its bed. With unvarying regularity 
they were warmly wrapped and sent out of doors on every 
pleasant day, or to a large open porch in cloudy and in- 
clement weather. Four more sturdy-looking babies than 
these had been it was never my good fortune to see; but, 
with all the thoughtful care of the mother, each year found 
the little ones frailer, paler, more delicate than the last. 

“Tt is the long winter,”’ said the mother; ‘they lose 
then all they gain during the summer.”’ 

I proposed at length spending a day at her sister’s with 
the children, and was met with a cry of remonstrance. 

“I would not let the children go there a day in this 
weather for the world. They would get their deaths of 
Pag You cannot bear the temperature of her. rooms a 

ay.” 

“But,” I said, “her children were delicate compared 
with yours.”’ 

“Oh, well,” she replied, ‘‘they thrive on neglect. Ido 
not consider them half clothed, but they are always well.’’ 

It was a sharp winter day that found me at the door, 
where, in defiance of wind and cold, several rugged little 
urchins were impatiently pulling at the bell. The door 
opened to let me in and to let out a wee baby-boy, who 
shouted merrily at the flying snow and scrambled down 
the steps with the others. The parlor doors stood open, 
and within a bright open fire burned; but I confess to a 
feeling of chilliness, and a longing for the ee 
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heat of the house I had left. A high-backed chair, with a 
pretty woolen shawl across the arms, was wheeled before 
the fire for my use, and several embroidered scarfs lay 
about the room. 

‘Put on the shawl—you will need it here,” said the 
rosy-cheeked woman, who had lost the years her sister had 
found since I last saw them, and a quick turn brought a 
screen up to my side. ‘‘ You will think we mean to freeze 
you till you get accustomed to our rooms.”’ 

‘*Pleasant rooms they are, dear, to get accustomed to; 
but what a pity you can’t warm them !”’ 

“*Oh, we call them warm. All these wrappings are for 
our friends when they come. We do not need them. 
Look at the children—should you think they could ever be 
cold ?’’ And indeed it made me warm to look at them, run- 
ning and shouting with fun, their faces glowing, and not 
a look of discomfort about them. And when they came 
in-doors, no appeals for more fire nor complaints of cold. 
They were actually comfortable in what seemed to me 
chilliness, to use no severer term. 

But I found no less care given the household arrange- 
ments than at the other house, but toward different ends. 
The orders in one house to increase the fires were con- 
trasted with orders here to open the doors. Instead of the 
careful shutting out of drafts and the warm rooms at 
night, I saw a careful adjustment of open windows, and 
met a breath of cool air on opening the door of a sleeping- 
room, The cautions about clothing were as carefully 
given, but of quite different purport. I think nothing 
can equal my surprise when, after undressing the four- 
year-old boy, the mother proceeded to bathe him with cold 
water, ending with a brisk rubbing, and said : ‘‘ To-morrow 
you must leave off these heavy flannel shirts, and put on 
your cotton stockings instead of these cashmere ones.”’ 
What did it mean? In answer to my questioning, she said : 

‘*He is too warmly clad. I find it worse than too little 
clothing to have the children so warm that they perspire 
until their clothing is wet. If I had not insisted upon 
that cold bath and brisk rubbing, he would have had a 
cold in the morning. I used to be of my sister’s mind, 
and considered warm clothing and an equable temperature 
throughout the house of 76°, day and night, necessary to 
life. In the-snug little house in which you once visited 
me, it was the simplest thing in the world to keep that up ; 
but we were never free‘from colds, and the children, as 
well as myself, were delicate. This house seemed desira- 
ble to us because of the deep-shaded yard and large sunny 
rooms. In the summer we found it quite as well to stay 
in the city and enjoy our home comforts as to go to the 
country ; but when autumn camel stood aghast. ‘ We can 
never warm this house, doctor,’ I said to our physician, 
who made an unprofessional call to see what kept us in 
such unusual health. ‘If you can’t, so much the better,’ 
he replied ; ‘and if you will try the winter without start- 
ing the furnace fire, and never let the mercury reach 70°, 
you ’Il not need me here any more than you have this sum- 
mer.’ My husband declares I niade a virtue of necessity, 
but it was not so. It was rather a nice matter to accustom 
the children to a temperature of 70° in the day and a 
cooler room at night; but it worked splendidly. We es- 
caped colds till Christmas. Then I ‘warmed up’ the 
house for company, and, in consequence, we all took cold 
from overheating. I could not stand that. I could not 
make ourselves sick nor lose my friends by freezing them: 
So I arrayed the parlor chairs each with its individual 
wiap—‘company cosies’ we call them—and with cool 
rooms, cold baths and plenty of out-door exercise, regard- 
less of the weather, we are what you see us.”’ 

Would this always work? It was worth trying. If I 
had not succeeded, I should not have written this. 

May Cote BAKER. 








AT an early day we shall have something further to say 
upon the subject of Heraldic America. The numerous 


communications we have received upon the subject show 
that we made no mistake in regard to its general interest. 


* 
* & 


A FEw of our subscribers are rather slow in complying 
with the request we made in sending out the ‘‘ House- 
keeper’s Year Book.’’ We hope they will let us hear 
from them as promptly as possible, as we wish to send 
sample copies at once to the friends they may designate. 

Pal 

WE have received several letters from interested readers 
begging us to give longer and more frequent installments 
of ‘*Belinda.’”’ We do the best we can. The advance 
sheets are sent us by the English publishers, and we pub- 
lish as fast as received. We are already a full month 
ahead of the English publication, and cannot give what 
we cannot get. 


* 
* * 


A Georeta friend writes us that the health of Mr. Paul 
Hayne, the poet, is by no means so seriously affected as 
has been supposed, a fact which our readers will all be 
glad to learn. She tells us also of a graceful tribute 
which Mr. Hayne iately paid to a lady who was fora short 
time his hostess. On the last night of his stay she said 
to him: ‘‘Mr. Hayne, I wish when I am gone you would 
write three lines about me for Henry’s (her husband) 
sake.”” The next morning Mr. Hayne handed her these 
lines : 

‘* Three lines when thou art dead—it must not be! 
For never more couldst thou be dead to me! 
God’s angels sometimes leave their native sky, 
But ah! my friend, the angels cannot die.”’ 


* 
* 


THE CONTINENT has offered three prizes—of $50, $40 
and $25—for the best specimens of wood engraving from 
the members of the classes in engraving at the Philadel- 
phia School of Design for Women. The awards will be 
made shortly, and some of the engravings submitted will 
appear in an early issue of the magazine, in connection 
with a paper by John Sartain, the eminent engraver, on 
‘* Engraving as an Occupation for Young Women.”’ The 
great advance in this art, and the increased demand for a 
superior grade of work, have opened an interesting, use- 
ful and lucrative career to young women of taste and skill 
which may be followed at their homes, and the rewards of 
which, in reputation and emoluments, render it a most at- 
tractive calling. The Philadelphia School of Design has 
done excellent work in this department, and the results of 
the labors of the classes in engraving, under the direction 
of Mr. George P. Williams, make a most creditable show- 
ing. The judges in the’ competition will be Mr. Thomas 
Johnson, the engraver, of Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mr. Fred. B. 
Schell, the artist, of Philadelphia, and a representative of 
THE CONTINENT. 
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Our ‘‘bonanza”’ Senators, Sharon, Fair and Tabor, 
serve to point the danger which is likely to arise from 
making the Senate of the United States what it is fast be- 
coming, a select council of millionaires. Sharon was 
nearly always conspicuous for his absence, and the atmos- 
phere even of Washington would have been sweeter if the 
others had followed his example. Side by side with the 
filthy record of these men’s debaucheries and the shame 
they have brought upon their exalted positions, the press 
teems with glowing descriptions of the palaces they have 
built and are building. There are two things that this 
class of men can do that the world will always be glad to 
have them do—build really creditable houses and die. 

Pal 

Every lover of good literature will be glad to learn 
that Marion Harland, whose works have done so much to 
promote a healthful taste and elevate the tone of Ameri- 
can womanhood, is about to publish a new story of 
American life. She is one of those authors whom life 
abroad has only made riper and richer in thought and 
more earnest in her devotion to her native land. She does 
not regard American life as designed simply to furnish a 
counterfoil to foreign perfectibility. Its past she reveres; 
its present she respects, and its future she regards not 
with faint hope, but with exultant confidence. Her 
present work will be regarded with especial interest, as it 
is supposed to be, to a considerable degree, the record of 
her own girlhood. 

‘*Judith—a Tale of Old Virginia’’—is located in the 
region of her birth, and describes the scenes and society 
in which her youth was passed. It is of peculiar inte- 
rest as the verdict of a woman of rare culture and experi- 
ence upon a life whose best elements as well as its worst 
are fast passing into oblivion. The unlovely sides of the 
old Southern life have been so often painted that it is well 
that a loving hand should trace for us its brighter features 
ere the eyes that saw shall all have been closed in death. 
Of all this author has written, ‘‘Judith’’ is destined to 
hold the foremost place. On every page is the fire of 
youthful memory, tempered by the wisdom of large- 
hearted and loving experience. 

THE ContTINENT, looking back upon its year and a half 
of life, is not ashamed of the tales it has offered to its 
readers. ‘‘ Under Green Apple Boughs,’’ ‘‘The Marquis of 
Carrabas,’’ ‘‘Dust,’’? ‘‘The House that Jill Built” and 
‘*Hot Plowshares”’ in the first fifteen months, more than 
Jifty short stories of unusual excellence, and its multitude 
of illustrated articles, poems and weekly departments, form 
an array upon which we look with satisfaction. But of all 
that we have given we consider ‘‘ Judith” the crown and 
masterpiece. It will begin in No. 72, and will run for some 
months. Subscriptions dating from that number and 
running till February 1 will be taken at $2.00. Or we 
will send THe Continent from No. 72 until the end 
of the year, with the back numbers from January 1, for 
$3 00, postpaid, to any address in the United States or 
Canada. 
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THE poet was wise in his generation when he restricted 
to the ‘‘savage race” his remarks as to the soothing 
charms of music. Not that the civilized races are alto- 
gether unaffected by these charms, but it is probably true 
that they are less generally susceptible than are their 
barbarian brethren. Here, for instance, is her most gra- 
cious Majesty Victoria, Queen etc., etc., and Empress 
etc., etc., moved to confer the cheap honor of knighthood 
upon three eminent musicians, of whom the one best 
known to Americans is ‘‘ Mr.,” or as he must hereafter be 
known, “Sir” Arthur Sullivan. What can be more evident 
than that the rollicking measures of recent popular ope- 
rettas have so moved the sympathies of her Majesty, or those 
of some of her Majesty’s advisers, that she has beknighted 
their author. Arthur Sullivan is now on the same social 
plane with the imaginary Sir Georgius Midas, made 
famous by the pencil of Du Maurier in the pages of 
Punch, and with the actual Sir David ——, who is only a 
country grocer, and who won his spurs by setting up a 
monument to the late Prince Consort. It was an invidious 
distinction to make, however, that W. 8. Gilbert should 
be forced to remain plain Mr. What would Sir Arthur’s 
music have been without Gilbert’s wit and words? And 
will the next operetta be by ‘‘Sir Arthur Sullivan and 
Mr. Gilbert ?’’ It is pleasant to reflect that Sir Arthur 
will be made the butt of no end of chaff on the part of 
his versatile comrade when they sit at their work with 
the pipes and mugs which are said to form part of their 
partnership outfit. Knight-errantry, as it exists at the 
present day, might suggest a fit subject for some future 
drama. 

x 

A CORRESPONDENT from Arkansas writes us that the 
recent session of the Legislature of that state seems to 
have been especially concerned in legislating to keep out 
immigration. It is a very unfortunate thing that this 
state seems not to realize the advantages which would 
accrue to it from turning within its borders the tide of 
immigration which now seeks Texas and tile North- 
west. The immigration to Texasis more largely from the 
_ Northwest than it would have seemed reasonable to antici- 
pate afew years ago, and it is this immigration which it 
is peculiarly desirable that the Southwestern states should 
secure. Of mere hand-labor they have already a suffi- 
ciency. The foreign immigrant who brings merely capa- 
city for labor, and is fettered by the conditions of his 
previous life, is not half as valuable in those communities 
as the brain and energy of Northern life. Isolated in- 
stances lose also a great part of their value. . The life 
of the Southwest needs the inspiration of the Northern- 
bred enterprise and thrift— not to change or remodel 
what it already has, but to give it a new impetus and lift 
it out of the rut into which it has fallen. The disadvan- 
tages under which that region labors are very onerous— 
the opportunities which it offers with awakened energies 
and well-directed enterprise are very great. Because of 
its disadvantages, immigration will not seek it, as it does 
every nook and cranny of the Northwest, of its own free 
will and accord, but it must be by some means baited and 
encouraged to turn aside from its established course to 
mingle with and color the life that now holds the soil, be- 
moans the past, and regards the future with distrust. 
The Democratic party of the South cannot maintain itself 
much longer upon the mere boast that it has relieved 
those states of the oppression of carpet-bag government. 
Unquestionably great evils arose therein during the recon- 
struction era, and the attempt to superimpose upon those 
states at once the civilization and development of the 
North was no doubt a failure for the time being, yet the 
principles and ideas, the open competition and universal 
rivalry, which has made the North intelligent and prospe- 
rous, must underlie the future of those states if they are 
to maintain themselves in the race of prosperity. A full 
decade of growth and peace has elapsed since the Demo- 


cratic party assumed the entire responsibility for the pro- 
gress or decadence of this region. It is high time that it 
began to boast, not of what it overthrew, but of what it 
has builded up. The language of our correspondent ap- 
plies not merely to himself, put to many thousands of the 
best men of that section, who are beginning to feel dis- 
satisfied with the result. He says quaititly: ‘‘The Demo- 
cratic party reminds me of an old horse that belonged to 
an even older negro of my acquaintance. When asked 
why he didn’t feed the animal better, Jim replied: ‘I 
does feed him, boss—enuff to keep him up—that’s all 
he’ll b’ar. Thet hoss won’t stan’ high livin’. One right 
good feed would founder him, shoa.’ I’ve always been a 
Democrat, and am yet, but I would not care to ride be- 
hind the old nag without a good pair of reins and an air- 
brake. She’s been ruled off the track so long that there ’s 
no telling where she’d bring up if she once got in the 
lead, judging from the few local spurts she has made of 
late.”’ 

One of the healthiest signs of our modern political life 
is the fact that many of the most thoughtful and intelli- 
gent of the Southern Democrats, like our correspondent, 
are waking up to the fact that something must be done. 
It is of little moment to the country what they call them- 
selves—whether Independents or Republicans, or whatever 
it may be—so long as it means life instead of death, action 
instead of lethargy. The South has its future in its own 
hands ; but if it keeps its hands folded, that future will 
not be of very lusty growth. 

#*% 

No traveler in this be-traveled United States has looked 
with more penetration or with more kindliness than Mr. 
Edward Freeman, whose observations are now in book 
form.! These are the faults—or, perhaps, mannerisms is 
the better word—of Mr. Freeman’s style; a double, and 
sometimes treble, statement of a fact or theory, as if, 
doubting the capacity of his hearers, he thought it best to 
give every practicable ‘‘ point of view,’’ and if one form 
proved insufficient, repeat the same thing in smaller words. 
He talks down to us, as seems a necessity to all English- 
men ; but while there is an undeniable flavor of Mr. Bar- 
low, he is less a prig than that immortal and ponderous 
expounder ; in fact not a prig at all, but only a man ac- 
customed to find his opinions of weight, and giving them 
with a calm diffuseness born of such certainty. He is 
a trifle indignant that our knowledge of England, geo- 
graphically and otherwise, is not more minute, and, natu- 
rally enough, thinks that we have no right to expect full 
knowledge of America from educated Englishmen. Our 
politics are criticised thoughtfully and carefully. He sees 
certain dangers ahead, as the thoughtful American alsu sees 
them, but has much faith in the inherent good sense of 
the people and in probable reforms to come. The Irish- 
man and the negro he regards as our weightiest problem, 
and while he believes in “home rule’’ for Ireland, and 
thus can never be accused as the enemy of her people, he 
states it as a manifest fact that the Irish element is, in the 
English hands on both sides of the ocean, a mischievous 
element, adding : 

‘“‘It is the worst, and perhaps the strongest, of the causes 
which help to give a bad name to American politics. Political 
men in all times and places lie under strong temptations to say 
and do things which they otherwise would not say and do, in 
order to gain some party advantage; but on no political men of 
any time or place has this kind of influence been more strongly 
brought to bear than it is on political men in the Ucited States 
who wish to gain the Irish vote. The importance ot that vote 
grows and grows; no party, no leading man, can afford to de- 
spise it. Parties and men are therefore driven intc courses to 
which otherwise they would have no temptation co take, and 
those for the most part courses which are unfriendly to Great 

(1) SOME IMPRESSIONS OF THE UNITED STATES. By Edward A. 
Freeman, D. C. L., L.L. D. 8vo, pp. 304, $1.50. Henry Holt & Co., 
New York. 
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Britain. Any ill-feeling which other causes may awaken be- 
tween the two severed branches of the English people is pro- 
longed and strengthened by the presence of the Irish settlers in 
America. In some minds they may really plant hostile feelings 
toward Great Britain which would otherwise find no place 
there. At any rate, they plant in many minds a habit of speak- 
ing and acting as if such hostile feelings did find a place, a habit 
which cannot but lead to bad effects in many ways. The mere 
rumor, the mere thought, of recalling Mr. Lowell from his post 
in England in subserviency to Irish clamor is a case in point. 
That such a thing should even have been dreamed of, as it was 
last year, shows the baleful nature of Irish influence in America. 
It shows how specially likely it is to stir up strife and ill-feeling 
between Great Britain and America, even at times when, setting 
Irish matters aside, there is not the faintest ground of quarrel 
on either side. Ina view of poetical justice, it is perhaps not 
unreasonable that English misrule in Ireland should be pun- 
ished in this particular shape. It may be just that the wrongs 
which we have done to our neighbors should be paid off at the 
hands of members of our own family. But the process is cer- 
tainly unpleasant to our branch of the family, and it is hard to 
see how it can be any real gain to the other.”’ 

There are many quotable passages, and the book must 
rank as a thoroughly courteous, as well as just and im- 
partial, record of a visit which seems to have left few dis- 
agreeable memories, and the results of which mean both 
pleasure and profit for every reader. 


* 
* *& 


THE increase of nervous diseases and the often-recur- 
ring attacks of that modern possession of devils, nervous 
prostration, which has come to be the inevitable fate of 
the overworked American, have turned popular attention 
to the various treatises and Health Primers on overwork 
and kindred topics. These, for the most part, are written 
in popular style, and serve an excellent purpose in defining 
the proper limits of work and the necessary formulas of 
healthful daily living. Memory, in these cases, suffers 
more than any other faculty, and overworked men or 
women find themselves at last the slave of note-book and 
pencil, and unable to recall the items of the day’s work 
without reference to the memorandum. Forgetfulness 
being a growing tendency for all, especial interest attaches 
to this forty-first number in a series! which holds an 
amount of valuable information never before given so 
clearly. Each volume is the work of a master in that 
special field. All are interesting, many are absolutely 
unique, and interest increases rather than lessens as the 
series grows. 

While the phenomena of memory are investigated in the 
present case from a pathological standpoint, and the book 
is, as the author describes it, ‘‘an essay in descriptive 
psychology,”’ the general reader will find, that aside from 
certain technical words and phrases, the understanding of 
which requires only a good dictionary at hand, there is. 
nothing which is not plain. Ribot’s style is simple and 
direct, and every page of the treatise clears up long- 
doubtful points or suggests explanation of personal ex- 
periences. He sets aside, in the beginning, the popular 
belief that memory is an impression like that of a seal on 
wax. The basis of all memory is in the brain cells. An 
impression is a modification of cell-elements, and these 
modifications depend directly upon nutrition. In full 
health nutrition is perfect, the brain cells well nourished 
and memory vivid. With any change in nutrition comes 
a corresponding exaltation or depression. ‘‘ A nerve cell 
which remembers a particular thing may be thrown out 
of its circuit of nutrition, and at once its function is sus- 
pended and forgetfulness reigns in that particular.” 
Every statement or hypothesis is illustrated by numerous 
cases, and the whole forms the most valuable contribution 
ever made to this special tonic. 


(1) DISEASES OF MEMORY. An Essay in the Postive Psychology. 
By Th. Ribot. Translated from the French by William Huntingdon 
Smith. International Scientific Series. 12mo, pp. 204, $1.50. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., New York. 
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THE remarkable book by M. Stepniak, ‘“‘ Underground 
Russia,”’ is to be reprinted in this country by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

A BALLAD by Philip Bourke Marston, said to be one of 
the great ballads of the century, is to be printed in The 
Youth’s Companion. 

“‘LaTINE,”’ Professor Shumway’s little Latin periodical, 
now has subscribers in Europe, China and the Sandwich 
Islands, and its circulation is steadily increasing. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS will soon issue the Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale’s description of his tour in Spain, under the 
title of ‘‘Seven Spanish Cities.”” The favorite ‘‘Ten 
Times One is Ten” story is to have a second part, giving 
an account of Harry Wadsworth, its hero, and of the 
various Harry Wadsworth clubs which owe their exist- 
ence to the story. 


AN irreverent publisher announced the other day that 
there was ‘‘a boom in theology,” and religious books, es- 
pecially those of a speculative character, are selling in a 
very remarkable manner. In this light there seems more 
hope for the new monthly beginning life at Andover, 
which is to be incisive and animated, and never ponder- 
ous, if effort can keep out that unpleasant quality. 


A vERY beautiful little volume is that containing the 
poems of Mr. William Cleaver Wilkinson, whose ‘‘ Ode on 
Webster’has already been noticed in these columns. 
Several of*the shorter poems are already familiar to the 
public; and, while the work is didactic rather than lyrical 
in quality, the lines are smooth and graceful, and often 
strong. (12mo, pp. 180, $1.50; Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Mrs. OLIPHANT, who is evidently sole owner of a day 
holding thirty-six hours, has selected and arranged a vol- 
ume of Cowper’s poems for the ‘‘Golden Treasury Series.” 
The amount of work accomplished by this indefatigable 
writer is something incredible to ordinary minds, and it 
gains steadily in literary quality. She is a feminine An- 
thony Trollope, with a grace he never had. 


Mr. Ruskin’s notes to the new edition of ‘‘ Modern 
Painters”’ are of a very extraordinary nature. He is con- 
vinced that people here overrated him, and says he “‘ can- 
not but wonder more and more at the obstinacy of the 
public in calling these early books my best writing.’’ His 
criticisms on himself are as unsparing as on others, and 
the notes bristle with condemnatory adjectives. ‘‘ Pure 
nonsense ”’ is the mildest term he applies, and he proceeds 
to add such expressions as ‘‘offensively aggressive,” 
‘*heedlessly and insolently written,’’ ‘‘a piece of pious in- 
solence,’’ ‘‘extremely pedantic and tiresome,”’ ‘‘ unblush- 
ingest assumption.”’ 


‘*THE SLEEPING CaR,”’ as an 18mo, proves itself much 
more easy reading than when offered by the yard, as at its 
first appearance in Harpers’ Christmas. At present it is a 
dainty pocket volume, which will find favor not only with 
every-day readers, but with the number who find the 
amusing comedietta admirably adapted to amateur the- 
atricals. (18mo, pp. 74; 50 cents; James R. Osgood & 
Co., Boston). 


THERE is genuine poetry enough between the covers of 
the little volume, ‘‘ The Hill of Stones and Other Poems,”’ 
by S. Weir Mitchell, M. D., to have given, had it only ap- 
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peared fifty years ago, permanent reputation as a poet. 
The misfortune is that it is only one of dozens of volumes, 
all holding smooth and musical verse, often of far more 
merit than that embalmed and referred to as classical, yet 
destined to have no permanent place. But there are pas- 
sages here that ought to live, and that must with a few at 
least. even if the general reader passes on to the new- 
comers in the same field. (16mo, pp. 97, $1.00; Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.). 


‘‘ AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS’’ both may thank the 
compiler of the thin octavo bearing this title, which has 
just been issued by the Putnams, and which will prove in- 
valuable to every one who plans a literary life. Nothing 
precisely like it has ever before been done in the way of 
settling all vexed and uncertain questions as to copyright, 
general publishing arrangements, and all the dubious 
points connected with the make-up of a book. Even the 
practiced author will find many useful hints, and the book 
fills a place nothing is likely to supersede. (8vo pp. 96, 
$1.00; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York). 


THE mountains of Western North Carolina have become 
familiar to many readers through Christian Reid’s ‘‘ Land 
of the Sky,” but sentiment predominates in the charming 
volume, which, though a very accurate guide-book, ignores 
certain phases of interest to the hunter or more enterpris- 
ing traveler. For such, nothing can be better than ‘‘ The 
Heart of the Alleghanies, or Western North Carolina,”’ 
by Wilbur G. Zeigler and Ben 8. Grosscup. The book 
takes up the history, topography and resources of the re- 
gion; gives the various legends of the wilderness and 
numerous hunting and fishing adventures, and with Pro- 
fessor Kere’s admirable map and the numerous illustra- 
tions, is a valuable addition to the literature of travel. 
(12mo, pp. 374, $2.00; A. Williams & Co., Raleigh, 
N. C.). 


It is seldom that fiction offers anything more forlornly 
amusing or amusingly forlorn—the arrangement of adjec- 
tives being according to the reader’s state of mind at the 
end—than ‘‘My Trivial Life and Misfortune; A Gossip 
With No Plot in Particular, by a Plain Woman.” The 
story forms one of the series of ‘‘ Transatlantic Novels,”’ 
published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, having gained great 
popularity in England. Certainly no more realistic record 
was ever given to the public. It has the minute analysis 
dear to the James school, with yet no particle of sugges- 
tion of James’ style. It might be a journal kept from 
day to day, almost from hour to hour, by the heroine, who 
divides it into two parts, the first volume covering ‘‘Spin- 
sterhood,”’ the second ‘‘Meum and Tuum.”’ In spite of 
keen humor, the volumes are a hopeless, wretched record 
of mean and unworthy lives. The good people are nearly 
imbecile with stupidity; the bad have no redeeming 
points. The heroine’s mother, by whose sudden death she 
is left at the mercy of relatives given over to *‘ Philis- 
tinism,’’ is the most attractive character in the long re- 
cord; and ‘*Uncle Sherbrook,’’ with his devotion to 
law-suits, his inflexible methods in daily life, and his real 
affectionateness under the crust of habit and narrowness, 
comes next. There is a cousin Denis, who cuts old Friends 
for the sake of a half recogniticn from those of higher rank, 
and a hero who marries the heroine, Sophy Thursby, and 
discovers himself finally as a mere fortune-hunter in love 
with another woman. The most careful study is expended 
on Mrs. Sherbrook Stuart, a woman who reminds one at 
times of Mrs. Mackenzie, in ‘‘The Newcomers,” and whose 
years of quiet plotting and scheming result finally in an 
alteration of Uncle Sherbrook’s will, and the loss of an 
expected fortune to the heroine, with other catastrophes 
for the miserable widow, ‘“‘ Aunt Jane,”’ who is left de- 
pendent and helpless upon the wretched Sophy’s hands. 
There is not a page at which one is not likely to smile, nor 
is there one which is not faithless, cynical and depress- 


ing. So much power deserves a different outlet, and the 
brilliant author, it is hoped, will; in the next attempt, have 
found more lovable people to depict. (Paper, pp. 352, 375 ; 
50 cents each). 


PROBABLY there is no memorial of Shelley which is 
likely to give a clearer idea of him as the clear and lumin- 
ous intelligence that always dominated any merely human 
side than the publication in the ‘‘ Parchment Series’’ of 
his ‘‘Select Letters.’’ These letters, as the title indicates, 
are the choicest among the correspondence of many years, 
the selection having been made and edited by Richard 
Garnett, whose introduction is a careful and sympathetic 
estimate of the contents of the dainty volume. He writes 
of Shelley: ‘‘He is armed against triviality by never 
writing without a legitimate motive. He was by no 
means a regular or systematic correspondent, and before 
taking the pen in hand required the visitation of an emer- 
gency or an impulse. But such dictates of the spirit were 
frequent, and affected him like the impulses that prompt 
to poetical composition; nor was the product less dis- 
tinctly an emanation of the intellect and heart.’’ There 
are passages which hold the first thought that later de- 
veloped into some of his noblest poetry; but his prose 
has often almost equal power, and every lover of the poet 
will welcome what is really an interpreter not only of 
certain perplexing passages in his life, but of his methods 
of thought and action. (16mo, pp. 255, $1.25; D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York). 





NEW BOOKS. 


AN UNEXPECTED RESULT, and Other Stories. By Edward P. Roe. 
16mo, pp. 134, 75 cents. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 


For FAMILY WORSHIP. Part I, Scripture Readings; 
Family Prayers. Edited by Lyman Abbott, D. D. 
$1.50. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


THE QUAKER INVASION OF MASSACHUSETTS. By Richard P. Hal- 
lowell. 16mo, pp. 217, $1.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


FROM PONKAPOG TO PESTH. By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
pp. 267, $1.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


THE BRIDAL EVE; or, Rose Elmer. By Mrs. EmmaD. E. N. South- 
worth. Paper, pp. 446, 75 cents. T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 


RECORDS OF JESUS REVIEWED, and Fifty Questions Answered 
Through Five Hundred Reverend Reasoners. By Benjamin F. Burnham. 
Paper, pp. 294, 20 cents. The Union Company, Boston. 

BEYOND RECALL. A Novel. By Adeline Sergeant. 
Series, 149. 16mo, pp. 353, $1.00. Henry Holt & Co. 

THE REAL LORD BYRON. New Views of the Poet's Life. By John 
Cordy Jeaffreson. 12mo, pp. 556. James R. Osgood & Co., Boston. 

THE ENGLISH NOVEL, and the Principle of its Development. By 
Sidney Lanier. 12mo, pp. 293, $2.00. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. 


PorEMs. By William Cleaver Wilkinson. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


Part II, 
1zmo, pp. 455, 


12mo, 


Leisure Hour 


12mo, pp. 180, $1.50. 
WHOM KATHIE MARRIED. 
$1.50. Lee & Shepard. 


TRAVELS AND OBSERVATIONS IN THE ORIENT; and a Hasty Flight 
in the Countries of Europe. By Walter Harriman. 8vo, pp. 360, $2.00. 
Lee & Shepard, Boston. 


By Amanda M. Douglas. 12mo, pp. 351, 


HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


By Samuel W. 
Pennypacker. 


8vo, pp. 416, $3.50. Robert A. Tripple, Philadelphia. 


CHARLOTTE BrontTé. By Laura C. Holloway. The Standard Li- 
brary. Paper, pp. 156, 15 cents. Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 


JESUS: HIS OPINIONS AND CHARACTER. The New Testament 
Studies of a Layman. 8vo, pp. 471, $1.50. Geo. H. Ellis, Boston. 


AMERICAN COTTAGES. Consisting of Forty-four Large Quarto 
Plates, Containing Original Designs of Medium and Low-Cost Cottages, 
etc., together with a Form of Specifications for Cottages. 4to, $3.50. 
William T. Comstock, New York. ° 


DEEP BREATHING. Asa Means of Promoting the Art of Song and 
of Curing Weaknesses and Affections of the Throat and Lungs, Especi- 
ally Consumption. By Sophia Marquise A. Ciccolina. Illustrated. 
Translated from the German by Edgar 8. Werner. 12mo, pp. 48, 50 
cents. M. L. Holbrook, publisher. 


THE STORY OF MELLICENT. 


Py Fayr Madoc. 12mo, pp. 236, $1.00. 
Macmillan & Co. 

















































































































































































































































































































IN LIGHTER VEIN. 








VRULAII/AALLIOIETIRLEEA IA LLEEEE ED 


OUI VILL a 


Sater AS 


VMI 


From Romeo, in Chicago, to Juliet, 
in New York. 


‘* With love and kisses, 
Your ever faithful JULIET’’ 


SEND no more kisses, dear, by post 
(‘‘Au naturel” they please me most), 
For, somehow, in their slow transi- 





tion 

They lose their sweet and tender 
mission. 

Their bouquet gone, their flavor 
vanished, 

They seem like weary exiles ban- 
ished. : 

Then keep them, darling, still with 
thee. 

Their pale, cold wraiths so mock at 
me 

With’ visions of them warm and 
blessing, 


Born in an air of soft caressing, 
Cradled in coral—dewy—fragrant, 
Some royal—others idly vagrant. 


A wild, mad longing fills my breast, 





DOMESTIC FELICITY. 


Harry.—*I say, Jack, this is a delicious cigar. You must give me your deal- 


er’s address.”’ 
Jack.—“‘ Yaas, I fancy they ’re rather good. 


«« domestics.’’} 


Import ’em myself. Cost me $20 
a hundred, when I order by the thousand. Ought to be good at that rate.?’ 
[Delight of Jack’s sisters, who have surreptitiously filled the box with five-cent 


To seek at once their dainty nest, 

And gather them, all fresh and 
glowing. - 

Sweet, would you weary of bestow- 
ing ? ; 


But since my life such rapture misses, 
Still, when you write, pray add the 
kisses. A. DEEN Hunt. 








His Portrait—As Painted by Miss Edith. 
JAN lies in the grass at my feet, his fair face flushed and 
weary ; 
And really he looks, in his tennis suit, like Apollo Belvi- 
dere. 


Hyacinth and fair-haired Lal, of whose locks one always 
hears, 

Were they quite as yellow, and did they curl round such 
very nice small ears? 


Alcibiades was handsome, and quite too awfully rash; 
But I don’t believe he ever had such a perfect blonde 
mustache. 


If Samson was as tall and broad, and even near so strong, 
I think the way Delilah behaved was just too horridly 
wrong. ; 
She should have died of remorse for the deed she couldn’t 
undo, 
If the eyes the Philistines put out were tender, laughing 
and blue. 


He lays his cheek to the warm, sweet grass, and I think 
of the perfect rose 

Of Grecian sculpture, Antinous, but Jan has a curve in 
his nose, 


Which, of course, is very much nicer. Then there’s Alex- 
ander—well, 


I never doubted a single word of the stories the classics tell 


Of him and his wonderful horse ; but then, of course, you 
know, 
They couldn’t ride like modern men so very long ago. 


And—now I must stop, Jan’s pulling my hair and calls 
me an ‘‘awful goose ;”’ 
But I know—and all his teasing is not of the slightest use. 


Those good-looking chaps of old and Olympian gods above 

Were all very well in their way, but they were not just— 
my love. 

B. T. R. Dane. 


Jerry Greening’s Sayings. 

‘‘Some people I kin name be as fond o’ opening their 
minds to ye as if ’t was a swill-barrel—so ye kin see 
nothin’ but foul things drop out of ’t. 

‘** Nothin’ hain’t certain’ isan ol’ sayin’ ; but if nothin’ 
hain’t certain, how under th’ blue cantaloupe kin anybody 
be certain that nothin’ hain’t certain ?”’ 


“This yere French custom o’ duelling is nothin’ more 
or less than Folly tamperin’ with Murder. Fist-fights is 
far more sensibler an’ less deadlier.”’ 

“A man without a character is jest ’bout as safe t’ have 
round as a steam injun without any safety-valve.”’ 

“If I could buy some men I know for what I think they 
are worth, and sell them for what they think they are 
worth, the profit ’d be so big that I could retire from busi- 
ness afore I got half through my list of acquaintances.” 

‘* When the sun sets yaller in an apple-green sky, look 
out for storms.”’ 


“T hold that good speech is merely th’ harvest that fol- 
lows the flowerin’ o’ thought.”’ 


‘‘The pious is a heap slower to help right than th’ pro- 
fane and worthless be t’-hinder it.”’ 


‘*A heart that isn’t never stirred t’ anger is blunted to 
all goodness, sure.”’ 


‘Friends is th’ only valuables a man kin have now-a- 
days *thout payin’ tax on.”’ 

“* Always bet on a lean dog for a long race.”’ 

“Tt seems t’ me that homes now-a-days appears t’ be 
simply the places where children have their own way, and 
where the married men go when they can’t find no other 
place to set ’round in.”’ 


‘*It is sheer nonsense for a man t’ teach his servants t’ 
lie for him, and then git mad ef they lie for themselves 
afterwards ; likewise for a man t’ ask t’ borrow money on 
th’ plea that he’s extremely poor.”’ 

Cuas. H. WELLS. 





